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WHITHER ? 


N a discussion upon the gold standard, after a lecture by 

an eminent financial authority last month, an irreverent 

speaker affirmed that economists and financiers who lay 
down the law upon the economic crisis in general, and upon 
the gold standard in particular, unconsciously take the nine- 
teenth-century conditions as the normal standard to which we 
must ‘‘ get back.’? ‘Their minds, he averred, are governed by 
a stubborn belief that, ‘‘ if only they can hang on long enough, 
the twentieth century will blow over.’’ 

The idea of ‘‘ getting back ’’ to normal conditions and of 
hanging on till troubles ‘“‘ blow over’’ haunts other minds 
than those of economists and financiers. It helps to explain 
the paralysis of much of our thought and action. Despite 
revolutions in the political and social systems of three great 
countries, we cannot get used to the fact that we live in a 
revolutionary epoch, or understand that the way out of it is 
not backwards but through. ‘The Prince of Wales is almost 
the only national leader who, seeing this, has bidden us treat 
unemployment and cognate phenomena as an opportunity rather 
than a disaster. Thus we are in some danger of missing such 
opportunity as may still lie open to us. More than any other 
great nation in the world we have it in our power to make or to 
mar our own and others’ future. Yet we have more than half 
a mind to let things slide, to let others fend for themselves while 
we make shift for ourselves. “This has been the spirit of our 
social and economic policy and, in our handling of foreign affairs, 
it shows itself in the determination not to extend our “ obliga- 
tions ’’ or even to define those we have incurred. 

An example of this determination is to be found in Sir John 
Simon’s despatch of June 7th to the British Ambassador in 
Rome upon the Four-Power Pact. It runs: ‘‘ Your Excelleacy 
will clearly understand that His Majesty’s Government’s 
adherence to the new (Four-Power) Agreement does not imply 
any extension of the obligations of the United Kingdom in 
European affairs.’ And, as regards affairs outside Europe, 
the same spirit was evident in the Foreign Secretary’s speech 
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of February 27th, on the futile and short-lived arms embargo 
to China and Japan, when he said: “‘ This is the first time, 
so far as I know, in which any neutral Government, certainly 
any neutral Government which manufactures arms, has taken 
positive action of this kind with reference to a distant conflict 
with which we do not mean in any circumstances to concern 
ourselves.’”’? (My italics.) 

Notwithstanding our “‘ obligations ’’ and ‘‘ responsibilities ”’ 
under the League Covenant, the Locarno Treaty and the 
Kellogg Pact, responsibilities which—as Sir John Simon 
assured the House of Commons on May 26th and repeated in 
his despatch of June 7th—we take ‘‘ too seriously to be willing 
in a light-hearted and speculative fashion to enlarge them,” 
this spirit of ‘‘ neutrality ’’ is in effect a throw-back to our 
state of mind in 1913-14. Mr. Lloyd George, as Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had warned Germany in July 1911 that Great 
Britain would not suffer herself to be treated as of no account 
in the crisis that had been brought on by the sending of the 
German gunboat Panther to Agadir. He gave the warning 
with the approval of Sir Edward Grey. Germany heard and 
heeded it. The ‘‘ Agadir crisis’’ was settled without war. 
Then, in a mood of incautious goodwill, which German propa- 
ganda helped to foster, we set ourselves to unruffle German 
feelings. We negotiated the Baghdad railway agreement, and 
revised the old and unworkable Balfour-Chamberlain Treaty 
of 1898 for the eventual partition of the Portuguese colonies 
between the Germans and ourselves. This was done though 
Lord Salisbury, who was away from home, albeit still Prime 
Minister, when the 1898 T'reaty was concluded, had denounced 
it as disloyal towards Portugal, our oldest ally—inasmuch as it 
would have put a premium on German intrigues to force 
Portugal to dispose of her colonies—and had straightway made 
with Portugal the Treaty of Windsor which bound England to 
protect her and her possessions. ‘Thanks to German dislike 
of the Treaty of Windsor, the revised version of the Anglo- 
German Treaty of 1898 was merely initialled, not signed, in 
the spring of 1914. Indeed, the German Ambassador in 
London only received instructions to sign it on July 31st, 1914, 
the very day on which Sir Edward Grey addressed to France 
and to Germany the crucial question whether they would 
respect the neutrality of Belgium! So it was never signed; but 
meanwhile the initialled Treaty had played a part, which Sir 
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Edward Grey can hardly have suspected, in deciding the issue 
of peace or war in Europe. 

A document, No. 9966, in the collection of Austro-Hungarian 
State Papers (1908-14) brings this out. It is a memorandum, 
marked ‘“‘ Strictly Secret,’? by Count Alexander Hoyos, 
principal Private Secretary to the Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Minister, Count Berchtold, upon a conversation in Vienna with 
a German emissary, Dr. Viktor Naumann, on Wednesday, 
July 1st, 1914. Dr. Naumann, who was connected with the 
Press Bureau of the German Foreign Office, spoke on behalf 
of Herr von Stumm, the Director of its Political Department. 
He told Count Hoyos that ‘‘ people in Berlin’? were very 
anxious about Russian armaments. From personal knowledge 
he could say that both in German military and naval circles 
and in the Foreign Office the idea of a ‘“‘ preventive war ”’ 
against Russia was no longer looked upon with the same 
aversion as it had been a year earlier. He added: ‘‘ There 
had been an agreement with England upon Africa and the 
Portuguese colonies, and the visit of the British Fleet to Kiel 
had been arranged to show the improvement in [| Anglo- 
German] relations. Therefore it was thought certain that 
England would not intervene in a European war.”’ 

The Hoyos memorandum goes on: 

I thanked Dr. Naumann for this interesting communica- 
tion and observed that this state of mind would at any rate 
not be unwelcome to us should we be obliged to undertake 
something against Serbia. Dr. Naumann eagerly seized upon 
my remark and said that this was exactly what he had 
wanted to propose to me. In his view it was a life and death 
question for the [Austro-Hungarian] Monarchy, after the 
Sarajevo outrage, not to let the crime go unpunished but 
to destroy Serbia. Such an enterprise would, in the eyes 
of Germany, be the real test whether Russia wanted war or 
not. ... Dr. Naumann believed that, if the Emperor 
William were spoken to in the right way, at this moment 
when he is horrified by the Sarajevo murders, he would give 
us every assurance and would stand firm, this time, even 
to the point of war, since he perceives the danger which is 
involved for the monarchical principle. In the German 
Foreign Office his mood would not be opposed because the 
hour was held to be auspicious for bringing about the great 
decision. 

Dr. Naumann then undertook to discuss Count Hoyos’s views 
with Herr Von Stumm and to let Count Hoyos know the answer. 

The ‘‘ answer’ is a matter of history. Count Hoyos’s own 
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visit to Potsdam on July sth, after the Austrian Emperor’s 
letter of July 2nd to the Emperor William, belongs to it: *But 
a circumstance that lends peculiar savour to Dr. Naumann’s 
Vienna mission is that (as appears from his posthumous papers) 
it had been arranged before the Sarajevo outrage. He arrived 
in Vienna on June 27th, r9r4, to keep an appointment which 
Count Berchtold had given him for midday on Monday, June 
29th. ‘The appointment had to be postponed because the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand and his Consort were assassinated at 
Sarajevo on Sunday, June 28th; and Dr. Naumann could only 
deliver his message to Count Hoyos, in place of Count Berch- 
told, on Wednesday, July 1st, though Count Berchtold did 
receive him a day or two later. The interesting points are 
that the German intention had been to persuade Austria- 
Hungary of the likelihood of British neutrality in regard to 
a ‘‘ preventive’’ Austro-German war against Russia before, 
not after, the Sarajevo outrage: and that the revised Anglo- 
German Treaty for the eventual partition of the Portuguese 
colonies was cited as proof of this likelihood. 

What, it may be asked, has this ancient story of “‘ treaty 
revision ’’ to do with present conditions? It tends to show that 
when grounds exist, or are supposed to exist, for believing 
that this country will ‘‘ keep out of’ attempts to overthrow 
an existing European order by force, that order is apt to be 
imperilled—to our own great danger and prospective hurt. 
Moreover, the question of the Portuguese colonies may not be 
quite so ancient as it seems. No sooner had Signor Mussolini 
discussed the first draft of the proposed Four-Power Pact with 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon at Rome, last 
March, than rumours spread that among the Treaties to be 
revised and brought up to date was the Anglo-German Treaty 
of 1914 upon the Portuguese colonies. ‘These rumours were 
promptly denounced as false; but there is good reason to 
believe that the denial has failed to convince the Portuguese 
Government. However this may be, and whether Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald was merely evading the issue when he declared in 
the House of Commons on March 23rd that ‘‘ Tanganyika 
was never even mentioned,’’? we cannot well overlook the Prime 
Minister’s description of Mussolini’s Four-Power Plan as a 
draft that needed to be worked out “‘ so that the Plan may not 


merely have as its general purpose peace and its big and almost 
only detail, revision of Treaties.’’ 
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Now we have the final text of the Four-Power Pact with its 
seemingly innocuous provisions. It has been initialled and 
may presently be signed. Signor Mussolini has extolled it, 
the Little Entente no longer takes umbrage at it, and only 
Poland continues to look at it askance. Whether it is anything 
more than an expedient for ‘‘ saving the faces’’ of Signor 
Mussolini and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whether it has more 
substance than last year’s ‘‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement’ at 
Lausanne, time may show. In these days of short memories 
it is, however, worth while to recall the antecedents of the Pact 
and its somewhat chequered history. 

Genealogically the Pact descends from the Paris conversa- 
tions in July 1931 between the German Chancellor, Dr. Briining, 
and his Foreign Secretary, Dr. Curtius, on the one hand, and 
MM. Laval and Briand on the other. The French Ministers 
put forward an idea, which had been suggested by their 
colleague, M. Flandin, Minister of Finance, that France should 
grant a large loan to Germany upon the conclusion of a political 
truce for ten years. By this truce Germany would undertake 
not to raise, for the period of its duration, any territorial 
question in Europe. The German Ministers rejected the 
proposal. Then France advocated a Franco-German Pact 
under which the two countries would undertake to consult each 
other upon all questions of joint interest. After some hesitation 
Drs. Briining and Curtius declined this suggestion also. 

A year later, at the Lausanne Conference, Dr. Briining’s 
successor, Herr von Papen, revived the idea of a Franco- 
German Pact susceptible of eventual extension to Great Britain 
and Italy. But Mr. Ramsay MacDonald let him know that 
the idea of a Franco-German military alliance, which underlay 
the German proposal, could not be countenanced; as, indeed, 
the French Prime Minister, M. Herriot, had already given 
Herr von Papen to understand. Herr von Papen was dis- 
pleased. He explained that, if his ‘‘ Four-Power Pact ”’ had 
been accepted, his position would have been so strengthened 
that he could have crushed the Hitler movement, of which he 
pretended to be a determined opponent. In any event, the 
Four-Power Plan remained in abeyance until Signor Mussolini, 
after sundry consultations with Hitlerite representatives and, 
possibly, after sounding Great Britain, thrust it again into 
the foreground at Rome. Its aim—treaty revision—appealed 
to Mr. Ramsay MacDonald both in itself and as an embodi- 
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ment of the ‘‘ Great Power idea ’’ which he has long favoured. 
Was it a coincidence that the “‘ security clauses ”’ of the British 
Draft Disarmament Convention, which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
sprang upon the Geneva Conference last March on the eve of his 
visit to Rome, should have postulated the backing of a Great 
Power for any proposal to call a meeting of signatories of the 
Kellogg Pact, and should have made the validity of decisions 
reached by such a meeting depend upon the “‘ concurrence ”’ of 
eight Great Powers? : 

One reason for these singular provisions—which Sir John 
Simon has since essayed to redraft—may have been a desire 
to teach the small Powers a lesson. Had they not impertinently 
compelled the Great Powers to come into line at Geneva and 
reluctantly to condemn Japan for her aggression upon China! 
Clearly, they needed a lesson. Very obstinately, the small 
Powers declined to learn it. Last April three of them actually 
sent a special Ambassador to London for the purpose of telling 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald and Sir John Simon, in so many 
words, that ‘‘ Treaty Revision means war.’’ ‘The point of 
this warning lay not only in its direct reference to the 
Mussolini-MacDonald Four-Power Pact, but in the circum- 
stance that, for many months and simultaneously with the 
growth of the ‘‘ Great Power ’’ idea, a campaign in support 
of some ill-defined ‘‘ Treaty Revision’’ had been carried on 
in the German, British, American and Italian Press. It was 
one of those campaigns in which no experienced eye could fail 
to detect a single purpose if not a single origin. 

How far the British Prime Minister, or such British 
foreign policy as may be said to exist, actively encouraged this 
campaign there are no means of judging. But had the Prime 
Minister recognised it for the dangerous thing it was, he would 
hardly have spoken as he spoke in the House of Commons on 
March 23rd after his return from Rome. He was obviously 
unaware that, during his absence, a strong revulsion of feeling 
against Germany had taken place in this country. Colonel 
Wedgwood, a pacifist Labour Member, described it vigorously 
when he said, also on March 23rd, with reference to Mr. 
Winston Churchill’s philippic against the Prime Minister : 


I never thought I should live to hear in this House a frankly 
pro-French speech made once more, and feel that the 
sympathy of the House was with that speech. 
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It is remarkable what a revolution has come about in public 
opinion in the last fortnight, and it is noteworthy that during 
the last ten days, at least, the Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary have been out of this country, and absent from that 
psychological contact and change which has come over public 
opinion. ‘They have not read the papers. ‘They have not 
read the Daily Telegraph, The Times, the Evening Standard, 
or any of those great organs which have the making of public 
opinion and, consequently, are a little abashed when they 
find that their wanderings to Geneva and Rome fall somewhat 
flat upon a new world. A fortnight ago all our bright young 
things were passing resolutions that they would never again 
fight for King and country. Now they are muttering that 
if these German supermen go much farther then ‘‘ We shall 
have to tackle them.’’ ‘That is a change which has come 
about, and I think it is a tribute to the humane, generous 
feeling of this country. 

What has taken place in Germany has completely converted 
a pro-German England into a pro-French England, and that 
change has not yet become obvious to the Prime Minister. 
I feel certain that, if he had realised what we have been 
feeling, he would have made in his speech some general 
reference to his friends who are now hunted from refuge 
to refuge, from one prison to another—Otto Wels whom we 
both knew as a Socialist of the milder type, Dr. Breitscheid 
the austere, von Gerlach who had the superb courage all 
through the war to publish week by week in Berlin Die Welt 
am Montag. All these people are now being hunted and 
bludgeoned like rats. I could wish that the Prime Minister 
had remembered that in his speech, and had indicated, as no 
one but a Prime Minister can indicate, the decent opinion of 
British gentlemen about the sort of thing going on in 
Germany. 


Colonel Wedgwood might have been more considerate. How 
could he expect the Prime Minister to ‘‘ indicate the decent 
opinion of British gentlemen about the sort of thing going on 
in Germany ”’ when Mr. MacDonald was trying to bring Herr 
Hitler into a Pact for ‘‘ co-operation ’’ which, he assured 
the House, would be ‘“‘ the most effective work for peace that 
has been done since the war’’? Mr. MacDonald may have 
been too shrewd not to suspect that Signor Mussolini was 
anxious to devise means of putting a brake upon the conquest 
of Austria by Hitlerism, and also to escape from the dangers 
inherent in the short-sighted Fascist policy of disrupting Yugo- 
slavia. He may have thought it worth while to allay the Duce’s 
fears by helping him to offer Germany some recompense— 
possibly at the expense of Poland or Portugal—for behaving 
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nicely in a Four-Power group with complete equality of status. 
Responsible statesmen cannot always allow their hearts to run 
away with their heads or permit indignation at the ‘ beating- 
up” and internment of a few hundreds or thousands of Jews, 
Liberals and pacifists in Germany to get the better of calm 
goodwill. Whatever the Prime Minister may or may not think, 
his views are certainly not Liberal. If they are tinged with 
Socialism, have the Socialists ever protested, with a tithe of 
the vehemence they show on the subject of Hitlerite brutality, 
against the damnable barbarities of the Russian Bolshevists? 
And if his outlook be now coloured by Toryism, how many 
British Tories have stood out against the systematic abomina- 
tions that have marked the rise and progress of Italian 
Fascism? Only those are entitled to call the Prime Minister 
to order who have never bowed the knee to Baal in the 
Bolshevist, Fascist or Hitlerite temples of violence. 

Yet, in a sense, Colonel Wedgwood was right. There has 
been a revolution in British feeling. Bolshevist technique, 
shocking in Russia but tolerable, in the eyes of British Con- 
servatives, when utilised to ‘‘ save Italy from Communism,”’ 
becomes shocking again when tactlessly copied from Italy and 
applied with Prussian thoroughness in Hitlerite Germany. 
The Russians, of course, are only half civilised. The Italians, 
like most ‘‘ dagoes,’’ may be all the better for a taste of 
‘“‘discipline.’? But the Germans are too near, and too like 
ourselves for their behaviour to leave us altogether unmoved. 
So when they bow down before Hitler, acclaim him as their 
saviour, and display—in Sir Austen Chamberlain’s phrase— 
“The worst of the all-Prussian Imperialism, with an added 
savagery, a racial pride, an exclusiveness which canr.ot allow 
to any fellow subject not of ‘ pure Nordic birth’ equality of 
rights and citizenship within the nation to which he belongs,” 
we are deeply stirred, we rub our eyes, we ask if such things 
can really be, and some of us, like Mr. Winston Churchill, 
even exclaim “Thank God for France!’’ For beneath all 
our perturbation lies our national dislike of being compelled 
to think, to take stock of our position in the world, and to ask 
whither we are going. 

If it is not easy to say whither we are going, it is less hard 
to see what our position is. We inhabit an island of which the 
southern shores are within gunshot of the coast of Europe. 
Upon what happens to this island the fate of the British 
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Commonwealth of Nations depends. We cannot be indifferent 
to events on the Continent, for they may affect our own safety. 
We cannot put our finger into every European pie if only 
because our interests are world-wide, and we have no right 
to expect the Dominions always to support us in matters which 
their peoples do not understand. (The Locarno Treaty, for 
what it is worth and if it is worth anything at all, may already 
have gone too far in this direction by pledging us, without 
the support of the Dominions or of India, to safeguard the 
demilitarised Rhineland zone against French or German 
attack.) We live by trade, oversea communications are our 
“ life-line,’? and peace should therefore be the object of our 
supreme endeavour. We know how narrowly we escaped 
destruction in the last Great War. We cannot be sure either of 
““ keeping out of ?’ another great war or of escaping destruction 
should we be drawn into it. 

What have we done to safeguard peace, our supreme interest, 
during the past fifteen years? In sober truth, our record makes 
sorry reading. At the Paris Peace Conference we helped to 
work out, and accepted, the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
with all its responsibilities, because we wished to make an end 
of war and believed the United States to be of the same mind. 
In April 1919 we and the United States signed a Convention 
which pledged our joint help to France against unprovoked 
German attack until such time as the League of Nations should 
be able to organise a greater degree of general security. When 
the United States turned its back on the League in 1920, we 
did not say that our future course would be set by Washington, 
that henceforth our support of the League would be half- 
hearted and that in no case should we hold ourselves bound 
by Article 16, the ‘‘ sanctions’ Article, lest it bring us into 
conflict with the United States over the ‘‘ freedom of the seas.”’ 
Onthecontrary, our responsible Ministers never ceased to affirm 
that we should stand by the Covenant, the whole Covenant, 
though we would not go beyond the Covenant. This they said 
with the mental reservation that we should think twice before 
standing by the Covenant if we were called upon to keep our 
promises under Article 16. 

After the defection of the United States we repudiated our 
part of the joint Anglo-American Convention in guarantee of 
French security. Notwithstanding our nearness to Europe our 
statesmen felt we ought not to take the responsibility of sup- 
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porting France single-handed. They threw away the control- 
ling influence which our maintenance of the guarantee would 
have given us over French policy in Europe, and they destroyed 
the incentive we should otherwise have felt to lessen our 
especial risk by insisting that the League should organise a 
greater degree of general security. We quarrelled persistently 
with France who, under Nationalist inspiration, and feeling we 
had “let her down,’”’ went into the Ruhr ostensibly in search 
of reparations, really in the hope of laying hands on territorial 
pledges of safety. The Ruhr occupation, and German passive 
resistance to it—-which we encouraged—sent the German mark 
to perdition, enabled Germany to wipe out her whole internal 
debt, shook the French franc, cost British investors in French 
funds four-fifths of their holdings, and prepared the way for 
the European economic crisis that has not left us unscathed. 
When, after the Dawes Settlement of August 1924, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald and M. Herriot urged the League to 
organise a greater degree of general security and European 
disarmament, we rejected offhand the Geneva Protocol for the 
Peaceful Settlement of International Disputes which essayed to 
achieve both of these objects, only to find ourselves, a year 
later, obliged to ‘‘do something’’ for European security at 
Locarno. In the summer of 1927 we came near to a dispute 
with the United States over the limitation of cruiser tonnage; 
and during the spring of 1928 we attached serious reservations 
to the Kellogg Pact for the Renunciation of War. From that 
Pact we hesitated—we still hesitate—to draw and to proclaim 
the obvious conclusion, a conclusion thoroughly consonant with 
a main principle of English Common Law, that the renuncia- 
tion of war necessarily entails the renunciation of neutrality 
in favour of war-makers. Nay, even when the United States 
proclaimed this principle in August 1932 as a cardinal doctrine 
of American policy, we refrained from welcoming it and even 
from admitting it. Nor have we availed ourselves of the recent 
American declaration on this subject at Geneva to give inter- 
national leadership by telling the Disarmament Conference that 
we, at all events, shall never countenance, aid or abet by any 
semblance of neutrality countries which, having recourse to 
armed violence or to war, in violation of their pledges, may 
imperil our foremost national and imperial interest. We cling 
to the outworn notion of neutrality, and never reflect how our 
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own past treatment of “‘ contraband ’’ may ruin our neutral over- 
seas trade in the event of another great war. 

True, we have urged upon the nations, and have secured 
from some of them, a renunciation of “‘ force.’? This pious 
exercise has not engendered international confidence, partly 
because we have never said what we shall do if the promise 
_be broken, partly because it looked too much like a phylactery 
worn broad upon our foreheads to hide our shame at having 
allowed Japan, without technical declaration of war, to make 
a mockery at China’s expense of League Covenant, Nine- 
Power Treaty and Kellogg Pact alike, all of which ‘‘ solemn 
instruments ”’ bear the signature of Great Britain. And then 
we wonder that France who—with all her faults (which are 
many) and with all the blindness to the postulates of her own 
larger security which she showed during the first year of the 
Sino-Japanese conflict—has painful reason to know more of the 
Germans than we like to remember, should decline farther to 
reduce her armaments unless she is sure that, in the hour of 
trial, we shall not leave her in the lurch. 

We may say: “‘ France is unreasonable; she ought to know 
that we shall play up when the time comes, as we played up 
in 1914. We cannot pledge ourselves in advance. By the 
Locarno Treaty we have promised to go to her help in the 
Rhineland if and when we have been able to satisfy ourselves 
that a flagrant violation of the demilitarised zone has been 
committed, and thereafter to abide by the decisions of the 
League Council which must be unanimous. We, at any rate, 
have set a good example by cutting down our armaments to 
the lowest level compatible with national safety. We have thus 
shown confidence in the good faith of other nations. Let 
France do the same. Disarmament and peace will then be 
assured.’’ Such language strikes other countries as rather like 
that of the fox which lost its tail. ‘They wonder whether we 
could, even if we would, carry out our Locarno responsibilities 
in case of need; and, not disposed to give us the benefit of the 
doubt, they desire to make assurance doubly sure as regards 
their own armaments. “Thus things go round in a vicious 
circle, as they always must and will as long as we talk of peace 
in terms of our own neutrality in another war and do not set 
ourselves to organise that utter ostracism of any war-maker 
which can alone create a feeling of collective security by 
destroying belief in the likelihood of war. 
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As matters now stand such a policy as this may be past 
praying for. It may even lie beyond the range of practical 
politics. We may have “‘ missed the tide” so wofully in the 
autumn of 1931 (by failing to join the United States and by 
not urging France to join us both in telling Japan that, what- 
ever her rights or wrongs in Manchuria might be, her methods 
were incompatible with her international engagements) that 
our course is henceforth ‘‘ bound in shallows and in miseries.”’ 
If, after an open-eyed survey of the world outlook, we reach 
the conclusion that a constructive policy of general peace is 
impossible, we must needs face the consequences and ask our- 
selves whether, even on a basis of “‘ neutrality,’? the present 
level of our own armaments is not too low in view of the risks 
we may have to face in Europe, in Asia and in the Pacific. It 
would be futile to delude ourselves into believing that the perils 
from which we would fain escape will ‘‘ blow over,’’ and that 
we can safely “‘ get back ’’ to the position in which we thought 
we stood in 1913 and the first half of 1914. Japan may con- 
solidate her gains in Manchuria, Jehol and Northern China, 
and fortify her ‘‘ mandated’’ islands in the Pacific, as 
stepping-stones to her mastery over Eastern and Central Asia 
and eventually over Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea, Australia 
and New Zealand. If so, we may some day have a Hobson’s 
choice between capitulation and war. 

In Europe the Hitlerite programme may have unpleasant 
shocks in store for us. This programme aims deliberately at 
the union of all the ‘‘ Germanic’’ peoples in the ‘‘ Third 
Empire’ of Hitlerite dreams. It does not necessarily con- 
template war in the near future. "The secret rearmament of 
Germany, the arming and drilling of millions of able-bodied 
men, the multiplication of ‘‘ commercial ”’ aircraft, the prepara- 
tion of incendiary bombs and new asphyxiating gases may 
merely be intended, for the present, to lend weight to German 
claims for “ Treaty Revision ’’ in Europe and Africa, and to 
serve as a reminder to opponents of such claims that they had 
better look out for themselves. In its earlier stages Hitlerite 
policy may seek to avoid recourse to unnecessary inter- 
national violence. One of its avowed objects is to secure the 
friendship of Italy and the neutrality of Great Britain—while 

Nazi’’ movements are fomented and organised in Holland 
and Flanders, Denmark and the Baltic States, Czechoslovakia, 
Austria and German Switzerland. Who would dare to inter- 
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vene if the leaders of these movements should one day ‘‘ spon- 
taneously’? demand a ‘‘ federal relationship’’ with the 
Hitlerite Reich? For the moment Austria, with the backing 
of Italy, is resisting; but unless Dr. Dollfuss is firmly sup- 


ported all round, and unless Signor Mussolini finds in the 


hidden recesses of his versatile heart some memory of the 


Italian policy in which he appeared to believe at the Rome 


Congress of Subject Hapsburg Races in April 1918, Austria 
may “‘ go Nazi’’ before many months are out. 

In the background of the World Economic Conference, over 
which Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is presiding, these and many 
other things are being anxiously discussed. ‘Through every 
discussion runs an inquiring undertone: ‘‘ What will England 
do, whither is she going? ’’ Something will be gained if our 
visitors acquire the conviction that the ‘‘revolution’’ in British 
feeling last March was no transient wave of emotion but 
expresses our steadfast faith in the liberal principles of Western 
civilisation and in representative democracy ; if they understand 
that we and the French, as the only two Great Western Powers 
in Europe which have remained free, mean to stand together 
in defence of international right and law against racial intoler- 
ance and lawless brutality; if they feel that our praise of 
peace as a priceless boon is not lip-service only, but that we 
are ready even to take risks for its sake; and that, so far as in 
us may lie, we shall go forward through our own, and help 
others to go forward through their difficulties provided that 
they are of like mind with us. As a nation we can, if we will, 
still lead the world and, perchance, save it by our example. 
But it is high time that we, and others, should know whither 
we are going and that we are not trusting, as we trusted down 
to the beginning of August 1914, in our ability to maintain 
an impossible and obsolete neutrality. 

We have, in short, to think not how little we can do, how 
we can ‘‘ keep out of it,’? but how much we can do to ensure 
safety and a reasonable prospect of peaceful development for 
ourselves and others. Even if we are inclined to wait and mark 
time till Hitlerism ‘‘ blows over ’”’ or disintegrates, we shall 
not escape its influence any more than we have escaped the 
influence of Russian Bolshevism, on the one hand, and that 
of Italian Fascism, on the other. ‘The mood of Hitlerism is 
not unlike that of the German Anabaptists of the sixteenth 
century who, in fanatical exaltation, strove to set up a 
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fantastic ‘‘ Kingdom of God ”’ at Miinster and came to dreadful 
grief. It will not pass before it has wrought mighty changes 
in Germany and outside Germany. In foreign policy the only 
safeguard against it is firm and declared collective non- 
neutrality towards the crime of war. In home affairs the only 
sure antidote to it, and to the Bolshevism from which it, like 
Italian Fascism, indirectly sprang, is to foster, in this country 
above all, a progressive spirit inspired by the soundest liberal 
principles. Many excesses of ‘‘ capitalism ’’ may need to be 
curbed, workers by hand and brain will assuredly have to be 
admitted to real partnership in trade and industry, the “‘ class 
struggle ’’ to be deliberately replaced by ‘‘ class co-operation,”’ 
and the idea of service to others to be given precedence over 
individual privileges. If we would be immune from Com- 
munism and Fascism we must create something better than 
either, something more liberal, less reactionary, yet equally 
dynamic. ‘This can and should be done. ‘The twentieth 
century has come to stay. Our path through it is forward, at 
home and abroad. 
WICKHAM STEED. 


THE URGENCY OF TREATY REVISION. 


AUDABLE as were the motives which unquestionably 
actuated most of the Members who took part in the recent 

House of Commons discussion on the Nazi excesses in 
Germany, it is probable that the demonstration would have 
come with greater grace and force had not earlier, and at least 
equally justifiable, opportunities for public protest been allowed 
to pass unimproved. ‘Those of us who, with knowledge of the 
facts, feel strongly on the subject of minority treatment 
generally are entitled to ask Sir Austen Chamberlain, who 
led the discussion, how it happened that he refrained from 
lifting his voice in condemnation of the pogrom against their 
Jewish fellow citizens with which the Poles signalised their 
admission into the circle of European democracies, and has 
had nothing to say about the oppression which Polish Jews still 
suffer to-day, as lately narrated in the book The Cauldron 
Boils. 

When also did he support by word or sign the Manchester 
Guardian, whose indictment of the Nazis he was ready enough 
to endorse in the House of Commons, when alone of English 
newspapers it exposed the Polish attempts to exterminate the 
German landowners in what was formerly West Prussia by 
the manipulation of a Land Reform Law, or when it similarly 
exposed the horrible cruelties inflicted on the Ukrainians of 
the Polish State? When has he protested against the European 
scandal that in most of the countries to which the Minority 
Treaties of 1919 and 1920 apply the provisions made for the 
welfare of millions of innocent people, forcibly denationalised 
by the Treaties of Versailles, Saint Germain, and Trianon, 
have never been loyally observed? Yet not only would formal 
and earnest censure of these wrongs be in order in the House 
of Commons, but it is a plain duty, since Great Britain and 
her late Allies bear a large responsibility in the matter, owing 
to the fact that they have never yet made a serious attempt to 
obtain the fulfilment of the pledges of good and equal govern- 
ment which were solemnly given to them by the various 
succession States. 

What to my mind, however, was specially regrettable in the 
discussion was the way in which some of the speakers—there 
were, of course, honourable exceptions—seemed to welcome and 
even to gloat over the prospect that the events which have 
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recently occurred in Germany might have the effect of shelving 
or killing the cause of treaty revision after it had, by slow but 
steady progress, gained in public favour in this country ; and 
it is not unjust to suggest that in more than one case that was 
the object in view. I submit that such an attitude betrays a 
very unstatesmanlike mentality. Taking an analogy from 
pathology, what would be said of the medical practitioner who, 
confronted by a patient whose condition presented all the 
appearances of acute and deep-seated disease, advised that the 
proper thing to do would be to ignore the obvious ill humours, 
not to trouble about symptoms, causes, or remedies, but simply 
to allow the mischief to take its own course? Yet that, in 
effect, is the procedure now urged by practitioners of the august 
science of statecraft as suited to the case of Germany. Can 
it be possible that they have never given a thought to the origin 
of the Nazi movement? As a direct product of the peace settle- 
ment, dating from the Treaty of Versailles, the movement has 
hitherto been less the expression of specific political ideas and 
aims than a symptom of national discomfort and desperation, 
due to the crushing territorial and economic penalties enforced 
on Germany at Versailles in violation of the Fourteen Points, 
and only justified by the discredited fiction that she alone caused 
the war; aggravated further by the long, galling, and demoral- 
ising military occupation of one of her fairest and most indus- 
trial provinces, by the illegal invasion of the Ruhr by France, 
with all the resulting horrors—the employment of coloured 
troops, the arbitrary punishments and shootings, the rapings 
of white women, and the rest—and by the succession of humilia- 
tions which the German nation has suffered at the hands of 
the victorious Powers from 1919 to the present time. 

Instead of encouraging and strengthening the democratic 
elements in the population, and so rallying the forces which 
would have made for tranquillity and settlement, the Powers 
preferred to maintain a cynical indifference and a supercilious 
contumely which were nicely calculated to bring home to a 
people naturally proud, but doubly proud in defeat, the bitter- 
ness of its position, and to increase the consciousness of its 
position of impotent isolation. That has happened which 
intelligent foresight might have prevented. Gradually power 
has passed more and more into the hands of the extremist 
parties, until the Nazi movement has captured the larger part 
of the nation, sorely tried and only too ready to clutch at any 
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hope of relief, and in Germany to-day we see in office a Govern- 
ment which is a practical dictatorship, the republic threatened, 
the moderate elements in the community for the moment every- 
where silenced and overridden, and a national policy avowed 
which seems oriented in the direction of monarchism and 
militarism. 

Granted that there has been a regrettably free use of ‘ wild 
and whirling words’ in Germany of late, and that disturbing 
threats of violent measures have been made by influential men 
determined on breaking down the restraints which hamper their 
encircled and disarmed country: yet how often was it different 
in the history of liberation movements? ‘The guilt for these 
untoward developments does not fall altogether on one side. 

The question which now confronts us, how<ver, is whether 
the recent sinister turn of events, to profes’, surprise at which 
is to admit past blindness and incapacity to read signs and 
warnings of the clearest kind, shall be further encouraged, or 
the underlying causes be honestly recognised and the logical 
consequences of such recognition be honestly drawn. The moral 
of what is happening in Germany and the whole of South- 
Eastern Europe to-day is not that a rational revision of the 
peace treaties would be dangerous, but that it is the only hope 
of safety. Unless the Powers whose signatures were appended 
to those treaties intend to tamper still more with the pledges 
which were given to the defeated nations, such action should 
not be longer delayed. 

It is obvious that revision would need to give equal considera- 
tion to the grievances and claims of all the countries whose 
territories suffered mutilation. In order, however, to make any 
profitable speculation upon possible territorial readjustments 
it is necessary to call to mind the annexations which were 
enforced and to know something about their effects. In the 
case of Germany, upon which the treaty makers first operated, 
excisions were made on every frontier, chiefly in favour of 
France (Alsace-Lorraine) and Poland (large parts of the 
Prussian provinces of West Prussia—including here the 
so-called Corridor—Posen and Silesia), but also of Czecho- 
slovakia (the compact little region known as the Hultschin 
Land), of Lithuania (Memel Land), of Belgium (the Eupen and 
Malmédy districts), and of Denmark (portions of North 
Schleswig), while in addition the German Colonies were appro- 
priated bodily and divided amongst the victorious Powers. 
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Altogether nearly one-seventh of Germany’s former area of 
208,780 square miles, together with a population of 6% millions, 
was alienated. Notwithstanding all the promises made on the 
subject of self-determination, plebiscites were allowed in only 
four areas, all but one very small, though in a fifth (that 
assigned to Belgium) a disingenuous open-list form of voting 
was applied, subject to chicanery and terrorism so scandalous 
that the great majority of the inhabitants refused to take part. 

A few weeks ago an influential London journal allowed a 
correspondent of the ready-writer type to assure its readers 
that the revision movement in Germany is artificial and 
insincere. ‘That statement was exceedingly foolish, and con- 
clusions based upon it would infallibly be dangerous. Here 
I speak of what I can fairly claim to know. Having lately 
undertaken the not unarduous task of investigating actual con- 
ditions in all the new German frontier districts with the excep- 
tion of the Danish, mixing with every class of the community, 
I assert positively that the resentment caused by the material 
and moral injuries done by the annexations and by the repres- 
sion and persecution of the denationalised populations, in total 
disregard of the Minority ‘Treaties, was never so intense as 
now. Not only so, but all the successive German Governments 
from 1919 to the present, voicing the sentiment and will of 
an absolutely united nation, have left the other Great Powers 
and Geneva in no doubt as to the main territorial changes 
which are expected from revision, come it sooner or later. 

The predominant feeling at present is still opposed to con- 
testing the cession of Alsace-Lorraine, subject only to certain 
minor frontier rectifications, and if France were willing wisely 
to co-operate in a generous measure of retrocession in other 
directions, it is possible and even probable that, in spite of 
the fact that this old German territory was returned without 
the plebiscite due under the Fourteen Points, its loss would be 
accepted by Germany as a final settlement between the two 
countries. It is in the east that the annexations are felt to 
be most intolerable. In particular the Polish Corridor, 
which divides the Reich into two parts, only communicable 
through what is now foreign territory, and then by sufferance, 
is a political monstrosity as harmful economically as it is incom- 
patible with national honour and pride. ‘The northern portion 
of this territory at least would be claimed back, Poland still 
retaining parts of the province of West Prussia and that of 
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Posen almost wholly, and having, under international guarantee, 
free river and rail communication with the sea at Danzig, its 
own port of Gdynia, and several other Baltic ports—maritime 
facilities far surpassing those which were deemed sufficient for 
Czechoslovakia, which was given only the freedom of the rivers 
Oder and Elbe and the ports at their mouths. Danzig should 
have the option of reunion with Germany or of retaining its 
autonomous status on a wider basis, viz. complete independence 
of Poland in foreign relations, including customs arrangements. 

Further, the present impossible situation in Upper Silesia, 
which was divided contrary to every consideration of reason 
and justice for the sole purpose of giving to Poland the great 
bulk of its mineral wealth, and so stiffening the strangle-hold 
of France, Poland, and Belgium on Germany’s iron and steel 
industries, would have to be alleviated. Traditionally and 
physically an economic unity, the region should be so reconsti- 
tuted, subject to the transfer of its great mining and metallur- 
gical undertakings to a purely German-Polish consortium. 

In the case of Memel Land, the Hultschin Land, and Eupen 
and Malmédy, the plebiscites refused in 1919 should be allowed, 
which is all the populations concerned ask for, while with a 
spirit of goodwill on both sides the minor differences which still 
exist between Prussia and Denmark might easily be adjusted. 
The future of the Saar Territory is provided for by article 49 
of the Treaty of Versailles and the complementary Saar 
Statute, and if the wishes of the inhabitants are honestly ascer- 
tained by the plebiscite fixed for 1935 at latest, and above all 
are duly complied with, there can be no doubt about the full 
return of this region to Germany; for it cannot be too clearly 
understood that the cession of so much as a rood of Saar land 
to France would destroy for ever the hope of reconciliation 
between the two countries and inevitably reopen the question 
of Alsace-Lorraine. 

That Germany will have to be given back, if not the whole 
of her colonies, at least an empire in Africa corresponding to 
her industrial needs and worthy of her past brilliant work 
as a civilising force in that continent, should be taken for 
granted. Inasmuch as the colonial question is the only 
necessary source of difference between this country and Ger- 
many I have, in the interest of goodwill and peace, taken a 
special interest in it from 1914 forward, and there can now 
be no harm in stating that in a letter written to me the late 
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Chairman of the East Africa Commission endorsed the opinion 
of certain other members of that body, that Germany’s right 
to colonial territory was fully justified. 

The plight into which the treaties have brought Austria 
and Hungary excites everywhere keen sympathy. Egged into 
sedition and revolution late in the war by the promise of 
political independence, the stronger races under Habsburg rule 
split up the Dual Monarchy, and formed republics of their own, 
so that all that remained for the Allied Powers to do in 1919 
was to recognise the existence of these States and confirm to 
each of them its appropriate share of the territorial booty. By 
the Treaty of Saint Germain Austria was required to recognise 
the independence of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and Jugoslavia, 
as of Hungary; and by the Treaty of Trianon Hungary did the 
same for the Serb-Croat-Slovene and Czechoslovakian States. 
Before partition Austria had an area of 116,000 square miles 
and a population of 28% millions. Of that area little more 
than one-fourth and of the population somewhat less remain 
to it. All the large provinces which surrounded the now 
mutilated remnant of a great historic empire were partitioned, 
mainly between Poland, which received Galicia and part of 
Silesia, and a Czech State, into which, for its greater glory, 
the Slovaks were forced against their will; while Italy acquired 
a large slice of long-coveted territory as well as the port of 
Trieste. All this was done without plebiscites. As if actuated 
by the wish to make as difficult as possible Austria’s existence 
as an independent unit the treaty makers appropriated her 
mineral wealth and most of her important industries and great 
forests. In consequence she has ever since been kept economically 
alive by loans, which the Allied Powers have had to advance 
or guarantee. 

Austria may have been the ‘‘ ramshackle State’? which the 
British Prime Minister described it during the war, yet it had 
long held in wholesome restraint some of the most unruly 
elements in the political life of South-Eastern Europe. The 
changes made have worsened racial relations rather than 
improved them. The Czechs and Slovaks do not and probably 
never will work harmoniously together, while of the population 
of Poland one-third consists of disaffected alien races which 
are only kept quiet by the vigorous measures possible under 
a dictatorship. 


Whatever the future may have in store for the diminished 
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Habsburg realm, however, little could be done for it by treaty 
revision at the present time. It is inconceivable that either 
Poland or Czechoslovakia will be prepared to die in order that 
Austria may live again in something like its olden extent and 
fame. ‘The only hope of permanent amelioration seems to lie 
in federal union with Germany, though the recent develop- 
ments in that country are bound to discourage for a time 
further overtures to that end. If union, when it comes, were 
accompanied by the restoration to Austria of the districts 
strongly populated by Germans, particularly those of Bohemia, 
the Czechoslovakian republic would count on a far less precarious 
career than seems now to await it. 

Hungary was treated with a harshness that can only be 
fitly described as unintelligent. In violation of historical and 
ethnographical principles alike, two-thirds of its entire area 
and three-fifths of its population were taken. Of the ten million 
inhabitants so alienated nearly one-third were Magyars, over 
one-half of these being transferred to Rumania, while the 
remaining two-thirds went to Czechoslovakia and Jugoslavia. 
Only one plebiscite was allowed, and that related to a single small 
town. With the same refinement of cruelty which was shown 
to Austria the Allied Powers assigned to the annexing States 
not only its seaport, Fiume, but the greater part of its natural 
resources in iron, coal, and other minerals and forests, and its most 
important industries. From whatever standpoint it is judged, the 
dismemberment of Hungary was one of the crudest and clumsiest 
pieces of mutilation perpetrated in the treaties of peace. Mr. 
Lloyd George had written in the sagacious memorandum of 
March 25th, 1919, addressed to his colleagues in discourage- 
ment of a policy of excessive severity, ‘‘ There will never be 
peace in South-Eastern Europe if every little State now coming 
into being is to have a large Magyar Irredenta within its 
borders.’’ ‘These Irredentas were nevertheless created, and the 
result predicted has followed. It is a fact almost beyond 
credence that there should have been added to Czechoslovakia a 
large part of Upper Hungary with 3% million inhabitants, hardly 
any of them Czechs, while over a million are Hungarians. In 
all cases also the annexed populations were transferred to the 
rule of peoples of inferior civilisation. 

In spite of the callous mutilation of their country, however, 
the Hungarians have frankly recognised the impossibility of 
any wholesale restoration of frontiers. All they ask is that, 
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as far as possible, the regions in which Magyars can be shown 
to be clearly preponderant shall be retroceded. That reason- 
able demand should be granted. 

Inasmuch as the two remaining treaties, that of Neuilly with 
Bulgaria and that of Lausanne—superseding the abortive 
treaty of Sévres—with Turkey, have aroused no serious protest, 
they may be passed over. Bulgaria appears to have accepted 
the new situation philosophically, while all that the Turks ask 
of the European Powers is that they shall be allowed to work 
out their salvation in their own way. 

It is the treaties which were forced on the two Central 
Empires which are the real source of anxiety, for they have 
left Europe in a far more discordant and unsettled condition 
than existed in 1914. Like a medieval pest they have spread 
economic and moral desolation over a large part of the Con- 
tinent, poisoning the life of its peoples, bringing everywhere 
untold misery and impoverishment, increasing incalculably the 
old tension in political relationships, and in some countries 
throwing back civilisation for decades, if not for generations. 
To hardly any of the elevated principles which figured so con- 
spicuously in the avowed, as distinguished from the clandes- 
tine, war aims of the Allied Powers have the treaties given 
faithful and unselfish expression. Without finally settling any 
old problems they have created new ones of the greatest diffi- 
culty ; instead of allaying racial animosities they have intensi- 
fied them; and they have given a new and indefinite lease of 
life to the institution of war and the spirit of conquest, of 
which the world was to have been freed. ‘Tenuous as were the 
threads upon which the peace of Europe hung and quivered 
twenty years ago, who can deny that, as conditions are, it is 
not more gravely threatened to-day? For what are all the 
plaintive appeals of France and her allies for ‘‘ security,” 
which stamp our boasts of a victorious war as hollow mockery, 
but so many confessions that the vindictive peace was a huge 
blunder, that in 1919 cupidity overreached itself, and that many 
of the spoils so injudiciously harvested from a tragic sowing 
of blood and tears cannot be retained without further resort 
to the sword? 

If the foregoing diagnosis of our present discontents is even 
approximately correct it follows that no settlement can be 
conceived of as possible for Europe without important terri- 
torial changes. Nevertheless, the disturbing effect and even 
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the extent of these changes might be greatly reduced by the 
adoption of a bold scheme of reciprocal expatriation and 
exchange of population on generous lines; and for this the 
agreement concluded between Turkey and Greece in 1923 
affords an encouraging precedent. Even so, racial minorities 
in large number would inevitably remain in some if not all of 
the countries concerned, and it would be unforgivable to allow 
them to be exposed to the ill-treatment which has stained the 
post-war annals of most of the countries created or enlarged 
by the Peace Treaties. What is needed is a complete break 
from the principles which have hitherto governed the status 
of minority races, and that means a declaration of war against 
the present pretensions of our selfish and_ intolerant 
nationalisms. 

To minorities whose alien position promised to be permanent 
there should be given, in addition to a general equality with 
other nationals in civil and political rights, a maximum degree 
of autonomy in all that concerns culture and ethos in the 
widest sense, including education, religion, language, and the 
conservation and development of free personality in the indi- 
vidual and of the traditional characteristics and idiosyncrasies 
of the group. I would go further and, subject to due safe- 
guards, would allow all minorities to retain the nationality 
natural to them, just as individuals who settle in foreign 
countries do already, and even to exercise a certain measure 
of autonomy where they were sufficiently numerous and con- 
centrated to ensure efficient government. To action on some 
such lines as these we shall be compelled to come if the 
minority problem is to be solved on humane and moral lines. 
Mr. Lloyd George said on one occasion, ‘‘ When Providence 
made a man a Scotsman it meant him to be a Scotsman, and 
when it made a few Welshmen just in the corner of the island 
it meant it.’”’ So it is or should be with Germans and Poles, 
with Hungarians and Czechs, with Hindus, Cypriots, and 
South African Bantus. ‘The cruel wrong of forced political 
proselytism should be relentlessly stamped out. 

WiitiiamM Harsutr Dawson. 


AUSTRIA’S STRUGGLE FOR LIFE. 


HE modest remnant of the old Hapsburg monarchy left 
intact by the cruel and short-sighted Treaty of Saint Ger- 
main, that now calls itself Austria, is at present waging 
a desperate fight for its independence and against Hitlerism 
with an energy and endurance that is surprising and does great 
credit to the Dollfuss Government. For Austria the question is : 
to be or not to be. But the fight is also of extraordinary import- 
ance for Europe; for the annexation of Austria by Germany 
would mean a triumph for Pangermanism, an enormous terri- 
torial enlargement of Germany, and at the same time the estab- 
lishment of a terror in the heart of Europe which is already 
closely approximating to the brutal methods of Bolshevism. 

Europe is now witnessing this dangerous quarrel chiefly 
owing to the unjust and cruel destruction of the old Hapsburg 
Empire which a clear-sighted Frenchman, the Senator and 
former Minister de Monzie, has justly branded as the “‘ greatest 
stupidity of the century.’’ If the victors at Saint Germain had 
been possessed of greater historical, geographical and ethno- 
graphical knowledge, or if they had been endowed with a 
modicum of psychology, they would have realised that the 
scanty remnant of the old monarchy must necessarily become 
an object to be coveted by Germany as compensation for her 
extensive territorial losses. It needed no special wisdom to 
foresee this, the less so since the annexation of Austria by 
Germany had always been one of the most important points of 
the Pangerman programme, and similarly-minded circles in 
Austria desired to be annexed. Every clear-sighted person— 
not only the wise ones at Saint Germain—must have seen what 
was coming. Immediately on its proclamation the Austrian 
Republic, then freshly painted red, declared itself as belonging 
to the German Empire and in its diplomatic ignorance believed 
that the Entente Powers would say Amen to their plan. ‘To 
the bitter disappointment, not only of the Pan-Germans but also 
of the Socialists, who were then in favour of annexation, the 
Entente Powers decisively vetoed the plan, and from Frange 
in particular came a threatening echo. 

Nothing had come of the annexation plan for the moment; 
if, however, it was expected at Versailles and Saint Germain 
that their veto had put an end to the movement, bitter dis- 
appointment was in store. On both sides of the Austrian 
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frontier a fanatical propaganda set in, causing a standing threat 
to the peace of Europe. The Powers, particularly France, 
should have countered this danger by doing everything to win 
Austria over to their side and alienate her from Germany. 
Austria’s hopeless economic condition provided the most pro- 
mising opportunity. By putting her on her feet and supporting 
her, she would have been laid under obligations and her 
annexationist desires would have been effectively paralysed. 
The Powers, on the contrary, looked on with folded arms, 
showed no sympathetic interest in her development, and _per- 
mitted the Socialists increasingly to terrorise the whole com- 
munity. It is true that the Powers repeatedly felt called upon 
to advance money to meet the growing debts of the country; 
but this was done so unwillingly and hesitatingly, with such 
humiliating conditions and so inadequately, that instead of 
being grateful Austria only felt ashamed and embittered, and 
willingly listened to those who maintained that salvation was 
only to be looked for from Germany. Credulous and uncritical 
as the masses always are, especially when they are poor, dis- 
appointed, exasperated and weary, they listened to the advice 
and the promises, and increasingly turned to annexation as 
their only hope. 

In the face of this growing movement the Government also 
began to falter, and the Schober régime declared for the Customs 
Union between Germany and Austria which was to make so 
much bad blood. ‘Though it failed to materialise, the attempt 
shows the headway made by the idea, thanks to the mistaken 
policy of the Powers. Instead of regarding this experiment 
as a warning and making up for lost time by willingly helping 
Austria, their attitude was anything but friendly. France, in 
particular, made her financial power felt in an exasperating 
manner, obviously in order to punish Austria for the attempted 
Customs Union. But the gentlemen at the Quai d’Orsay over- 
looked that they were not only damaging Austria, but also 
harming themselves, for the cry for the Union grew louder 
and stronger. 

In Germany the most was made of the situation and the 
flames were fanned with a will. With lightning rapidity they 
spread all over Austria, where they found the best fuel in the 
misgovernment and weaknesses of former governments, in the 
general economic crisis, and in the dislike of the Jews. Fresh 
outbreaks occurred, and the fire appeared beyond control. 
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“Wail Hitler! Death to Jewry!’? This cry echoes to-day 
throughout the land, more than elsewhere in the provincial 
capitals where those sections of society set the fashion that 
have sold themselves to Hitler body and soul. These are the 
so-called intelligentsia, i.e. the educated bourgeoisie, particu- 
larly professors, teachers, judges, officials and also, most 
regrettably, in no small numbers former Imperial officers. They 
are not only fanatical disciples of Hitler but also embittered 
opponents of the present Government, which wants to have 
nothing to do with the Union and fights for the maintenance of 
Austria’s independence with an energy rare in Austrian 
Governments. In this combat the rest of the world witnesses 
the grotesque spectacle of the Civil Servants—naturally not all 
of them, but the majority—fighting the very Government which 
they should rightly serve and by whom they are paid. In view 
of this monstrous state of things the Government has instructed 
all Civil Servants, the military, the gendarmes and the police 
solemnly to renew their oath to the Austrian State. The 
National-Socialists endeavoured to paralyse this measure by 
telling the Civil Servants that they might well take their oath, 
since it had been obtained from them by force and was therefore 
void. It is a significant example of Hitlerite ethics and at the 
same time an ironical instance of ‘‘ German faith ’’ which the 
Germans are always praising as a special virtue of Germanism. 
No official was forced by the Government to take the oath 
against his conviction; every one was free to refuse to take it 
and to leave the service. The future will show whether the 
Civil Servants keep their promise or whether they have per- 
jured themselves on the advice of their National-Socialist 
friends, 

As the Government in the desperate fight for the indepen- 
dence of Austria failed to obtain the support of its own Civil 
Servants, it looked for other help and found it in the Heim- 
wehr. ‘This force had been created some years previously as a 
counter-weight to the Socialist Republicanischer Schutz- 
bund; it had seen some changes in course of time and very 
soon regarded the idea of the Union with sympathy. Their 
leader, the young Prince Starhemberg, always a true Austrian, 
had considered it advisable to fill his sails with the pan-German 
breeze in order to popularise the Heimwehr. This caused the 
Heimwehr increasingly to follow the Teutonic course and even- 
tually to make straight for the National-Socialist sea, At the 
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) last moment the terrified helmsman succeeded in altering the 
dangerous course and bringing the Heimwehr back into home 
_ waters, but only after a great many of his crew had left the 
ship to join another flying the Hakenkreuz standard. 

With the assistance of another Heimwehr leader, Major Fey, 
a brave officer who in the war had gained the Cross of Maria 
Theresa, the highest order for military valour, and who was 
now Minister for Public Security, he managed to fill the gaps 
in his ranks and to create for the Government a capable and, 
it is to be hoped, dependable auxiliary force which may be 
regarded as its bodyguard. By its aid the Government has 
begun its difficult fight against the brown Bolshevism after 
having previously, thanks to its energy, successfully mastered 
the red Bolshevism. ‘The imposing march of the 40,000 Heim- 
wehr men on May r4th at Schénbrunn has shown that, in spite 
of the destructive Hitler epidemic, there are still enough people 
in Austria who are true to their country and do not wish to 
know anything either of the Union or a Hitlerite régime. ‘The 
question now is : who will be the victor in this bitter fight? The 
Hitlerites in Austria consider themselves already the victors, 
and rely on the reserve of power and men which they believe 
themselves to possess in Germany. They prophesied that 
Austria would in a few days lie at their feet completely Hit- 
lerised. Meanwhile, the few days have gone by, and it is 
gratifying to say Austria is still independent. It would, how- 
ever, be foolish to feel secure in the face of the brown danger. 

The admixture of the Jewish problem increases the Austrian 
Government’s difficulty in fighting the forces of Nationalism. 
Hitler’s triumph is to no small extent due to anti-semitism, 
which permeates every section of the population. The Jews 
have always played a dominant part in the public life of Austria, 
especially in the press and commerce and in certain professions 
—doctors, lawyers, journalists—out of all proportion to their 
numbers, so that the non-Jewish population felt itself slighted 
and at a disadvantage. This, of course, has not helped to 
diminish the already existing dislike of the Jews. Besides, 
during the war there was a regular invasion of Jews from 
Galicia who settled in Vienna, acquired citizenship and thus 
further increased the hard fight of the native population for 
their daily bread. When Hitler came into power and began to 
combat not only the parties of the Left but the Jews in particu- 
lar, and when the brutal battle-cry ‘‘ Death to the Jews”’ 
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resounded throughout Germany, Austria listened attentively, and 
a large part of the population, the young at their head, enthu- 
siastically took up the slogan and joined the National-Socialist 
movement which promised to free them from Jewish predomi- 
nance. Large bands of young people attached themselves to 
the alluring sign of the Swastika which promised them the 
longed-for Union. 

In these circumstances it was tempting for the Austrian 
Government to make the most of the anti-semitic wind for its 
own sails. No doubt, it would have made for popularity, and 
would have withdrawn from the National-Socialist movement 
those adherents who had only been led to it by anti-Jewish 
considerations. The Dollfuss Government withstood the tempta- 
tion, well aware that by yielding to it it would alienate foreign 
countries and make an enemy of the powerful world-force of 
freemasons. This attitude weakened its position in the face 
of National-Socialism, for it renounced the attraction for the 
masses of which their opporents are now able to make un- 
limited use. The Government gave them the welcome oppor- 
tunity to slander it as a tool of Judaism, an aspersion the 
untruthfulness of which is evident, seeing that the leading 
ministers are members of the Christian-Socialist Party; but 
the blind masses believed it all the same. It has certainly made 
the position of the Government worse than it was already, and 
the end of its difficult fight must be regarded with grave 
concern. 

Optimists may console themselves by saying that Germany is 
unable to seize Austria contrary to the will of the other Powers 
or even of France alone. But those optimists who believe all 
danger for Austria to be thus removed are deceiving themselves. 
On the contrary, it would be better if Hitler were to take this 
step as he would then be face to face with the veto of the Powers 
as with an impenetrable wall, and make himself ridiculous in 
the eyes of the whole world. But he is not a stupid politician, 
and it is unlikely that he will do his opponents this favour and 
thus demolish his own prestige. He will probably be satisfied 
for the present to seize Austria without annexation by a gradual 
National-Socialist revolt. This revolt is already on foot and 
he only needs to see to it that it does not die down, but rather 
grows into an irresistible torrent. The roaring flood of brown 
shirts would inundate Austria, and the same brutal levelling 
system which to-day already drags down Germany would to- 
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morrow terrorise Austria. The sign of the Swastika, this arro- 
gant symbol of pan-German Bolshevism, would defiantly 
triumph over a naively optimistic Europe that indulged the 
illusion that the mere vetoing of the Union could prevent 
Austria from being devoured by Hitlerism. 

The danger does not lie in the official Union or the political 
-annexation of Austria by Germany but in the unofficial Hit- 
lerisation. ‘This must be prevented in time. ‘To object that 
Europe must not interfere in the internal affairs of Austria 
would be hypocrisy. At Saint Germain the victors claimed the 
right to dismember Austria and to force upon her the yoke 
of a whole chain of regulations which reduce her to a state of 
vassalage. She would be unable to defend herself at present if 
she should be attacked, since she is permitted only a very in- 
sufficient army and has had to hand over or destroy almost all 
war material. As in military, so also in economic matters, she 
had to submit to foreign control. It is therefore clear that the 
Powers consider themselves entitled to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Austria. In view of this attitude it would be only 
logical if they also exerted their guardianship in non-military 
or non-financial affairs, when the very existence of the country 
is at stake. 

Even if the Powers do not regard themselves as Austria’s 
trustees, and look upon her as a free and independent State, 
they are bound to protect her, as she may be too weak 
to defend herself from her powerful opponent. England took 
up arms in defence of Belgium’s neutrality against German 
invasion. Here we have before us another German invasion 
into a neutral country, not a military but none the less a 
dangerous inundation by National-Socialist agitators who have 
stirred up Austria to such an extent that the country resembles 
at present a volcano erupting slightly every day in anticipation 
of a great outburst of the subterranean forces. ‘These eruptions 
seriously imperil the peace of Europe and give it the right to 
protest against such revolutionising and to come to the timely 
assistance of an embarrassed Government. 

Austria does not desire foreign intervention; for she hopes 
to deal with the National-Socialists herself, and does not want 
to give them the opportunity to accuse her of “‘ betraying Ger- 
many.’ ‘The question, however, is whether with all her deter- 
mination she is strong enough to win this unequal fight with 
an enemy so far superior in numbers and means and with no 
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qualms of conscience. The longer the fight the greater the 
danger that the Austrian idea will succumb and National- 
Socialism triumph, not only because the latter is more power- 
ful, but owing to its power of suggestion. “The danger of the 
situation lies less in the possibility of the fortress being taken 
by storm than in the opening of a door for the besiegers. 

Is Europe aware of this danger? Does it realise what it 
means if Vienna becomes a branch office of Hitlerism? Appa- 
rently not, for until now Europe has looked on with idly folded 
hands, almost with apathy. Is this the calm before the storm? 
We Austrians have been taught and warned by decades of sad 
experience that the Powers are about to commit again the mad- 
ness of Saint Germain fourteen years ago. If this is so, if no 
one stays the greedily outstretched hand of Pan-Germanism, it 
is possible that Austria will go down in the unequal fight, and 
the Powers will come to regret their sin of omission. 

DANUBIUS. 


THE NATIONAL-SOCIALIST 
REVOLUTION. 


\@ is not easy for anybody to form a detached view of what 
1S going on in Germany to-day, and for those of deep-rooted 
liberal principles it is perhaps almost impossible. It is 
necessary to put on one side considerations of humanitarianism, 
of abstract justice, not to speak of all that is comprised under 
freedom or the liberty of the subject. The only way to appraise 
the great changes going on in Germany to-day, changes which 
for good or evil are profoundly modifying the public and private 
lives of sixty-five million Germans, is to endeavour to adopt as 
it were the detached attitude of the historian. The point is 
not whether thousands, or even hundreds of thousands of people 
suffer, but what the new Germany is going to be in herself and 
for her neighbours. 

Germany is in the midst of a revolution. True, the word was 
at first used as an excuse thought of by the Nazis rather late 
in the day for their excesses. But they were right all the same. 
It is a revolution, not only political, but economic, social and 
even moral. ‘The enthusiasm of its exponents has to be seen 
to be believed. They are convinced of their mission to build a 
new heaven and a new earth, and they are prepared to use 
ruthless methods in order to do so. ‘They have much of the 
fanaticism of the religious enthusiasts in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, of the Jacobins during the French Revo- 
lution, of the Russian Bolshevists. If the German Terror has 
been mild in comparison with these formidable examples, it is 
because the German Revolution is, on the whole, meeting with 
very little resistance, and, indeed, gained power without firing 
a shot. 

The religious persecutors of the past had a religion to 
defend, indeed to force down other peoples’ throats; the 
Jacobins were fighting for the ideas of liberty and equality 
formulated during the whole preceding century ; the Bolshevists 
had the Marxian Bible to guide them and were out to instal 
Communism through the dictatorship of the proletariat. These 
people knew precisely what they wanted. They had their Bible 
or their Philosophers or their Marx to refer to. The Nazis, 
on the other hand, have only a jumble of contradictory litera- 
ture and pamphlets. Even Hitler’s My Fight is very disjointed 
and by no means easy to understand. As for Feder, Rosenberg, 
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and the rest of them, they are apt to be incomprehensible. 
When caught out in contradictions, Nazis will tell you that 
National Socialism is a matter of feeling, not of reason. Is it 
because, as sceptics maintain, there is nothing whatever behind 
it all? Is National Socialism a hoax? 

It would be unwise to assume as much. Few great movements 
in history have attained supreme power in so short a time. 
Fourteen years ago a handful of fanatics, a group among 
innumerable similar groups, discussed the regeneration of 
Germany in a Munich cellar. To-day these men, or their 
successors, rule sixty-five million people. ‘The movement has 
developed its agitators; it has scarcely had time to produce its 
philosophers. 

One of the best and clearest descriptions of what National 
Socialism is aiming at is to be found in the work of a man 
never associated with the party. Oswald Spengler, the 
author of The Decline of the West, produced shortly after 
the war a pamphlet entitled Prussianism and Socialism. 
The Nazis mention Spengler rarely, but it is astonishing how 
often they use the very same expressions and sentences which 
he wrote fourteen years ago. His thesis is, briefly, that the 
Prussians are the socialistic race par excellence. Under 
Frederick William I and Frederick the Great, Prussia was, in 
fact, a socialist State. From king to peasant, everybody had 
his job, did as he was told and served the State. While the 
English idea, arising out of the Parliamentary Revolution, was 
that of a society of free men, the interplay of whose actions, 
dictated by economic self-interest, would in the long run work 
out to the general benefit, the Prussian idea was that power 
should belong to the State and the individual should serve it. 
The Prussian rule of life, writes Spengler, is that ‘“‘ happiness 
is not the important thing in life. Do your duty by working.”’ 
The English capitalistic rule is: ‘‘ get rich; then you will not 
need to work.’’ And, further, ‘‘ Democracy means in England 
the possibility for everybody to get rich; in Prussia the possi- 
bility of attaining every existing rank, so that the individual 
achieves his position in the fixed hierarchy by his capabilities, 
and not through a tradition.”’ 

The return to discipline and to the “ principle of leadership ”’ 
which are, perhaps, the most striking features of the revolu- 
tionary movement, thus appears as development of an old 
tradition which has become an essential part of the German 
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character. Every observer of the Germans has remarked on 
their sense of order, their readiness to obey when ruled with a 
firm hand ; indeed, their longing to be governed. The hierarchic 
principle is inherent in them. When it broke down at the end 
of the war they were like sheep without a shepherd. They 
have never been really happy since 1918, and this was not merely 
due to economic distress and Allied bullying. Their well- 
ordered world had toppled about their ears, and in the unstable 
ever-changing conditions which resulted they could not find 
their level. Under the Weimar Republic they split up into a 
large number of squabbling parties and groups. The only 
people who were adaptable and quick-witted enough to fit 
readily into the new conditions were the Jews, and this fact 
largely explains their post-war success and the hatred and 
jealousy with which they were regarded by the less successful 
“‘“Aryans.’’ It is useless to condemn the Germans for this 
tendency, to describe them as “‘ unfit to enjoy liberty.’’ ‘They 
might equally well say that the English are “ unfit to enjoy 
discipline.’’ 

The pendulum has swung to the other extreme and the Nazis 
seem to visualise a Germany resembling nothing so much as a 
vast army. Not merely, or even necessarily, an army in the 
purely military sense, but a political, an economic army of 
sixty-five million people. The “‘ principle of leadership ’’ means 
that there will be no elections (except to advisory bodies), no 
free discussions and majority decisions in the Nazi State. For 
everything that is done some person will give orders and that 
person will be responsible. That has been the iron rule in the 
party and is to become the iron rule in the nation. The respon- 
sible leader will consult with his subordinates and advisers, but 
will take his decision off his own bat. This is at any rate 
the theory. Moreover, the Nazi State will resemble a huge 
school—an English public school for choice—into whose scholars 
a definite tradition and view of life will be continually ham- 
mered. Dr. Ley, the principal organiser of the Corporate State 
and the Labour Front, described the Front itself as a 
‘‘ grandiose all-embracing system of schooling.’? The member- 
ship of the Front comprises employers, employees and workers, 
and is compulsory. ‘There will be continual courses in National 
Socialism, and apparently the younger men at any rate will be 
expected to spend their holidays in ‘‘ schooling camps ’’ where 
they will be kept free of charge, will be “‘ trained in comradeship 
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and discipline and will have their Weltanschauung (attitude to 
life) refreshed in stimulating hours of discussion.”’ 

In the same article Dr. Ley describes the purpose of the 
National Socialist Revolution to be the undoing of all the evil 
left behind by the French Revolution. Liberty, equality, 
fraternity, he writes, were the catchwords of the French Revo- 
lution “‘ born of unreason and chaos.’’? Out of freedom there 
arose slavery; out of equality came the development of classes ; 
and out of fraternity grew the class war.’’ ‘This antithesis to 
the French Revolution and most of what it stood for gives a 
good idea of what National Socialism means. It is certainly the 
opposite of liberalism in politics and laisser faire in economics. 
Moreover, the French Revolution was built up on rationalism, 
and National Socialism profoundly distrusts rationalism. It is, 
above all, an instinctive movement of the people, which is 
still looking for its intellectual exponents. In the meantime it 
has the dislike of pure intellect to be found among, say, the 
typical British public-school rugger enthusiast or the Ameri- 
can fraternity man. Miss Enid Bagnold, in a recent article in 
The Times, wrote of “‘ superior person baiting ’’ as being the 
principal sport in Germany to-day. ‘The highbrow, the man 
who believes that the intellect has its own laws, who wishes 
for freedom of ‘“‘ self-expression,’ has no place in Ger- 
many. Professor Alfred Baumler, a leading exponent of 
National Socialism and the new Professor of Political Pedagogy 
at the University of Berlin, declared the object of academic 
training in the new State to be ‘‘ the substitution of the type 
of the soldier for the type of the educated man.’’ ‘The soldier, 
it is true, should use his brains, but for the good of the State. 
Let the educated man who believes that education is an end 
in itself beware; the purpose of education is to produce good 
servants of the State! 

This, perhaps, explains some of the extreme horror with 
which the good Nazi regards pacifists, internationalists and all 
their works. ‘To him such people are as dangerous as Com- 
munists. And he regards foreign pacifists with equal abhorrence. 
I shall never forget the tone of shocked amazement with which 
a friend of mine, a simple storm trooper, asked me whether I 
had by any chance pacifist tendencies. I hastened to reassure 
him by saying that, while I regarded war as thoroughly un- 
pleasant, I was ready to fight if necessary against him or any- 
body else. Had I not done so our friendship would certainly 
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have been at an end. The Nazi believes that each man should 
stick up for his own people and fight if necessary. He admires 
the Englishman who sticks up for England, even the French- 
man who sticks up for France and the Pole who sticks up for 
Poland. In this he is to be distinguished from the Nationalist 
pure and simple who merely wants to ride roughshod over every- 
body else and would, therefore, like other nations to be pacifist 
and weak. Unlike Mussolini, he is convinced that his creed 
is an article of export; he wants other nations to be National 
Socialist and, therefore, by definition, strong. In a sense he 
wants to substitute racial self-expression for individual self- 
expression. ‘The idea of a future world as exemplified in the 
writings of Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells, an internationalised 
unified mixture of races governed by reason, is utterly abhorrent 
to him. He regards world development in the manner of Oswald 
Spengler, as dependent on the rise and fall of races and civilisa- 
tions. True, he regards the (probably mythical) nordic 
race as the finest, the most fruitful of all. But he is ready to 
concede other races their place in the world. 

In his recent speech on foreign policy Hitler gave expression to 
this idea. When he declared the readiness of National-Socialist 
Germany to respect the national rights of other peoples, when he 
repudiated the idea of ‘‘ Germanisation ’’ of Poles or Frenchmen, 
he was not merely playing up to the world gallery. In My 
Fight, which was certainly not intended as propaganda for 


foreigners, he uses strong words on the subject. ‘‘ Germanisa- 
tion,’’ he writers, ‘‘is only possible on land, never on human 
beings.’’ It only leads to the absorption of the conquerors by 


the conquered. ‘The race is in the blood, not in the language. 
This, according to Hitler, is what the pre-war “ all-German ”’ 
expansionists forgot. It is possible that this attitude may prove 
one of the most significant features of National Socialism, and 
one which may enable National-Socialist Germany to find at 
length a real modus vivendi with neighbouring peoples. In a 
subsequent speech von Papen developed the thought in his 
usual rather vague manner. ‘‘ The idea of the individuality of 
peoples,’ he said, ‘‘ will be one of the great revolutionary 
achievements of post-war Germany. It points the way to Kuro- 
pean co-operation and to the overcoming of a fateful splitting-up 
and mutual conflict of forces which endanger the position of 
Europe in the world. We must not stop at a nationalism which 
separates the peoples, but must achieve a security for racial 
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individuality (Volkstiimer) which binds the peoples together. . 
Central Europe must be ordered anew without warlike experi- 
ments, for which the thinking in terms of national States 
provides a great stimulus.”’ 

Does all this mean anything? If so, it can only be the substitu- 
tion of a sort of “‘ racial State ’’ for the national State on a geogra- 
phical basis which succeeded the dynastic State, largely as a result 
of the French Revolution, during the last century. Undoubtedly 
the Nazis are groping towards some such conception. They admit 
that Europe is racially so split up that it is quite impossible 
to draw national boundaries without having large minorities of 
one people in the territory of the other. They feel that the 
minority protection provisions of Versailles have failed. Per- 
haps they visualise a solution in which all Germans by descent 
would belong to the German Peoples’ State, all Poles to the 
Polish Peoples’ State, all Hungarians to the Hungarian Peoples’ 
State, and so on, wherever they are resident, a solution which 
would treat minorities somewhat like colonies of foreigners while 
giving them fair play and equal treatment by special treaties 
between the various Peoples’ States. A dream, perhaps. ‘The 
practical difficulties are obviously immense. But, after all, 
it is a revolution. 

National Socialism is just as revolutionary in the legal and 
moral as in the political and economic sense. Here again there 
are so many streams and currents of thought, everything is so 
vague, that it is not easy to form a clear picture of what is 
intended. In law the Nazis apparently condemn the principle 
of abstract justice. Law, like everything else, has to be the 
servant of the people. I am too little of a lawyer to appreciate 
the full significance of this, but it certainly represents a big 
change in the whole German conception. I remember discussing 
the Hatry case with a German lawyer, who was horrified that 
the judge should have justified the heavy sentence with the 
necessity of maintaining the honour of the City of London and 
of making an example. Such an idea, he said, was foreign to 
the whole German attitude towards abstract justice. It will 
not be foreign in the future. The real or supposed good of the 
people, not the abstract degree of guilt in the individual, is 
already the guiding light of the courts, as the heavy sentences 
on people whose only crime is to have mentioned an “‘ atrocity 
story ’’ sufficiently demonstrates. 

In morality, sexual and otherwise, it is the same story. A new 
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Spartan, “‘ Samurai ”’ system of ethics is to be inculeated. ‘The 
criterion is the good of the people, sacrifice for the community. A 
large part of Berlin night life has been closed down, pornographic 
literature is no more, even La Vie Parisienne, the delight of all 
healthy schoolboys, has been prohibited. Back to family life is the 
cry. I was interested, not to say impressed, to receive a long 
lecture about sex morality and the virtues of family life from a 
young storm trooper aged about nineteen. There was to be an end 
of the rather nauseating promiscuity which characterised post-war 
Berlin and which he attributed to the evil influence of the Jews, 
indeed to their express desire to demoralise Aryans. Nazi Ger- 
many was to be clean; prostitution was to be done away with; 
and the main object was to be marriage and the production of 
healthy Aryan children. One of the reasons for the discipline 
and sports of the new State was to prevent young men and 
maidens thinking too much about sex, as they had before. But 
since they were, after all, healthy young human beings, the 
trial or ‘‘ companionate ’’? marriage which has been the rule in 
Germany for years would, of course, continue, and those couples 
who got on well would get married. 

This view of Nazi morality was confirmed by the leader of a 
women’s organisation of the party. This lady also explained 
the place of woman in the State. Back to the home! With un- 
employment so great it was absurd for women to keep men’s 
jobs. She was bitter on the subject of the ‘‘ Marxist ’’ girl’s 
inability to carry out housewifely duties. The purpose of 
women’s education should, and would, be to fit them for the 
home. Domestic service was the best training. Hitler had 
recognised this and had largely reduced the taxes bearing on 
domestic employment. She was convinced that the next genera- 
tion of girls would give up smoking. ‘‘ German girls do not 
smoke.’’ Another Nazi lady was enthusiastic on eugenics. This 
is, indeed, a part of the programme. Compulsory sterilisation 
of criminals and unfit persons is quite practical politics, if not 
scientific breeding on the lines of the pedigree herd. There 
are serious suggestions of dividing the population into health 
classes for breeding purposes and encouraging by special grants 
marriages between the best classes. I have been waiting to 
see which nation would have the courage to take eugenics 
seriously. If the Germans really do so I shall take my hat off 
to them. 

National Socialism, with all its cruelties, its fanaticism, its 
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idealism, its spirit of self-sacrifice, its absurdities, has the 
force of a great religious revival. It really seems to be rooted 
in the instinctive consciousness of the people. When a great 
movement of this kind gets under way it is not easy to say 
where it will stop. Much will depend on the economic situation ; 
much on whether the leaders can control their own extremists ; 
a good deal on the attitude of the rest of the world towards 
what is at any rate a great experiment. To what extent 
capitalist private property will be retained, whether the Jews 
have or have not some sort of future in the country, whether 
the movement will lead to war are all questions which cannot be 
answered as.yet. National Socialism in Germany has immense 
possibilities for good and evil. 
Fis. Booker 


POVERTY MARKET. 


HESE are days in which we often hear the word 

“recovery.”’ For my part, the word suggests the 

inquiry: recovery to what? Did we enjoy in some 
previous beatific period a condition of abounding wealth and 
prosperity? ‘The truth on this head was clearly written before 
the World War, in years that witnessed what commerce 
(or shall we say business?) had found it possible to do with 
the magnificent equipment provided by Science. J wrote of 
this in 1914 in words so precisely accurate that after the lapse 
of eighteen years I see no need to alter a syllable: 


We commonly entertain such exaggerated ideas of the 
production of wealth in our time that it is difficult to realise 
that the truth about a modern industrial State is that, 
although it has been armed by Science with extraordinary 
powers of production, it produces little. The little that is 
produced is distributed very unequally, and the net result 
is a community of poor people veneered with a thin layer 
of the well-to-do. To make this statement complete as a 
broad generalisation of the facts, it is mecessary to add that 
no small proportion of what production there is consists 
either of rubbish or of things that had better not be made. 


These words are from the first paragraph of an article 
entitled Poverty of Production which was printed in this 
REviEw in February 1914, six months before the World War 
broke out. Britain, in common with the other great industrial 
countries, was then enjoying whatever enjoyment was to be 
derived from a trade boom of such admired dimensions that 
international commerce had just registered the biggest figures 
ever known. Indeed, there never were such times! Yet, my 
Riches and Poverty had recently demonstrated (1910) that 
there was only too much truth in the celebrated utterance of 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman that “‘ about 30 per cent. of 
the population is living in the grip of perpetual poverty’’ ; that 
our boasted wealth was no more than a poor stream of com- 
modities; that unemployment or short time always existed in 
greater or less degree; and that the national capital was as 
to two-thirds held by a number of people so small that it 
formed a negligible fraction of the population. 

Putting the words quoted to proof, I examined the then 
lately published results of the first Census of Production, which 
was taken in another ‘‘ boom ’’ year of trade, 1907. We found 
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that the United Kingdom, which then, of course, included all 
Ireland, had only some 7,000,000 men, women, boys and girls, 
including salaried persons, engaged in industrial employment, 
the number of men so employed, counting as a man all males 
aged eighteen years and upwards, being only 4,250,000! ‘This 
figure, moreover, included the million miners. Yet our 
aggregate population at that time was 44 millions. We also 
found that this very inadequate number of industrial pro- 
ducers produced so little that if all the material goods made 
for retail consumption were equally divided among the entire 
population, the entire population would remain in dire poverty. 
The means of comfort had not been achieved in a year of so- 
called boom trade. 

Well, then, we may repeat: recovery to what? ‘There had 
been no great war in the world for long years preceding the 
days of those official revelations of a pervading poverty. ‘The 
gold standard was in perfect order; working like a charm. 
International trade was hailed as enormously successful. 
There was no wicked United States gathering in the world’s 
gold and demanding the payment of gigantic war debts; 
indeed, so far from receiving interest the United States was 
a payer of interest, and the statisticians of John Bull com- 
placently regarded oversea investments, credibly estimated at 
£3,000,000,000, setting up a stream of “ one-way traffic’ joy- 
fully flowing towards the British shore. Thus we remind 
ourselves that so far from mere recovery leading us back to 
bliss, the deplorable social conditions that existed when the 
World War broke out were consistent with prolonged peace 
and all the commercial blessings which are spoken of to-day 
as though they inevitably produce wealth, prosperity and 
regular employment. We are really in danger of forgetting 
that it was in r91r that Mr. Lloyd George wisely gave us 
the Unemployment Insurance Act, and that the years imme- 
diately preceding the war were marked by what, in the cant 
of the time, was known as ‘‘ Labour Unrest.’’ 

Upon detailed analysis, the Census of Production of 1907 
gave us facts which closely corresponded with the results of 
social observation. If the whole of the wooden furniture made 
in that year represented no more than about 20s. for each 
British family, it was the mere statistical expression of the 
poverty-stricken character of the average British home. If the 
building of that year of splendid trade and worshipful pros- 
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perity amounted to less than 19s. per head of the population, 
this was to express the continued existence of many square 
miles of filthy brickwork; of domestic quarters nearly always 
inconvenient and uncomfortable and often the direct cause of 
disease, incapacity and lingering death. If upon the examina- 
tion of cotton output or woollen output we found the people 
_ too poor to buy more than a fraction of what was needed for 
comfort, we were but compiling the aggregates of denial, the 
grand totals of almost universal want. 

It is necessary to say these things very plainly, for memories 
are short, and it amazes me to see writings which mean nothing 
if they do not mean that the mere restoration of what was, 
the mere recovery of a former economic condition, is all that 
we need set before us as our aim and endeavour. ‘The fact 
is that the condition of the masses of our people in post-war 
“depression ”’ is if anything rather better than it was in that 
glorious year of trade, 1907 (the date, by the way, of an almost 
forgotten American financial collapse), or that year of marvels, 
1913, when exports were the best on record. ‘The social 
legislation of 1906-14, as enlarged since the war and com- 
bined with the payment of war pensions, has somewhat 
mitigated the error of distribution to which I directed attention 
in Riches and Poverty in 1905. ‘That is merely to say that 
the pre-war darkness is a trifle less intense; the social lamps 
that have been lit remind the observer of the effect of the 
safety-lamp that one carries in the depths of a coal-mine—they 
make the darkness visible. 

It is well to bring up to date the facts relating to produc- 
tion. The preliminary reports of the Census of Production 
of 1930 have been lately appearing, and they show in trade 
after trade an output gravely inadequate, however distributed, 
to provide comfort for our people. The report, relating to 
Great Britain only, covered the whole of the industrial work 
of a population then numbering roundly 45 millions, save and 
except the output of the very small firms employing fewer than 
ten persons. ‘The examination embraced industry in its widest 
sense, from coal to ore, from iron and steel to cotton goods, 
from leather to earthenware, from paper to brassware, from 
ships to toys, from locomotives to mousetraps, from electricity 
to lemonade, from bread to newspapers, from cigarettes to 
confectionery. Due allowance was made for the fact that 
industries serve each other, so that output was not counted 
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twice over. So computed, it is shown that in 1930 the 
aggregate of British industrial output was valued, at place 
of production prices, at £1,431,800,000. Let us bear in mind 
that the year 1930 was one of falling trade consequent upon 
the collapse in America at the end of 1929. Nevertheless 
in 1930 trade was much better than it is now, and the unem- 
ployed numbered nearly two millions as compared with the 
nearly three millions of 1933. 

To make the output figure complete we may add an estimated 
sum of £80 millions for the small.firms not included in the 
inquiry, and so arrive at £1,511,800,000 as the aggregate for 
all firms, large and small. Thus the industrial output of the 
45 million people of Great Britain in 1930 amounted to less 
than £34 per head. 

Let us see how many of the British people were actually 
employed in making things in 1930. ‘The estimated aggregate 
for the big firms was only 6,784,100. Adding 450,000 for the 
very small firms excluded, we get an aggregate of 7,234,100 
as the number of people engaged in production in 1930. This 
figure, we do well to remember, was made up of men, women, 
boys and girls, and included about 800,000 miners. ‘The only 
other productive industries not included are agriculture and 
fisheries; these, as we have the misfortune to know, employ 
a small and diminishing fraction of our population. 

Now the number of persons in Great Britain engaged in 
all sorts of occupations for gain is roundly 21 millions. So 
we get the astonishing, the accusing fact that little more than 
one in three of our working people are engaged in productive 
industries. When every allowance is made for useful services, 
whether in transport or education, protection or amusement, 
it is surely matter for very serious consideration that it should 
occupy two out of three workers to deal in or move the output 
of the one in three, or to perform other services for the com- 
munity. The picture of British work is one which may be 
truthfully described as including far too little of useful produc- 
tion and far too much of useless, ill-directed or perverted 
service. To this it is unfortunately necessary to add that no 
small proportion of the material producers merely waste their 
time upon things that had better not be made, such as manufac- 
turing a sign to deface a countryside, setting up the type of 
the fiftieth report of a crime to print which is to breed crime, 
constructing an ill-designed house with soft bricks and sappy 
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timber, making imitation furniture for the hire-purchase 
system, making bottles to hold useless or injurious patent 
medicines, or contributing to that greatest and most extensive 
of British trades which has so successfully established a branch 
in every category of endeavour—the rubbish industry. 

Let us pass from the melancholy aggregates to some of the 
details. Furniture is a test case, for nearly the whole of the 
British output is consumed at home. We find that in 1930 
the furniture of every sort and kind made in Great Britain, 
including wooden furniture, upholstery, bedding, office furni- 
ture, theatre furniture, etc., was worth £30,000,000. Relating 
this to the roundly 11 million homes of Great Britain we get 
an average of about 54s. a home, but as the aggregate includes 
not only furniture for private houses but the whole of the 
equipment made for business premises, places of amusement, 
etc., the figure for domestic use is much less than this. Yet 
here we have a trade which is pushed by a thousand special 
devices, including the free application of the hire-purchase 
system, worked with the aid of insurance offices and hosts of 
clerks. And unfortunately the greater part of the furniture 
included in the official aggregate is rubbish, dear at any price, 
and representing the cheated expenditure of poor people denied 
proper opportunity of getting any decent value for their hard- 
earned money. 

We should not put the case too high if we stated that our 
1r million homes could readily absorb, each of them, hundreds 
of pounds’ worth of goods. If we put the call no higher than 
£300 per home, there would be a demand upon the furniture 
trade for £3,300,000,000 worth of furniture. We have before 
us the possibility of a gigantic furniture trade contrasted with 
an actual industry, the output of which is officially shown to 
be about £30,000,000 in twelve months. 

As with furniture, so with houses. The value of the 
dwellings erected in 1930 is ridiculously small when related 
to population. The returns made by builders employing more 
than ten persons show that in the year about £16,000,000 of 
dwellings were erected with the aid of public funds, while other 
residential houses, shops, offices and hotels figure for roundly 
£56,000,000 more. As the small jobbing builders, whose work 
is not included in these figures, do little new constructional 
work, we may neglect them. We see that the aggregate new 
dwelling construction in 1930 cannot be precisely stated, but is 
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obviously very small. There is unfortunately no doubt what- 
ever that the provision of new homes did not, in 1930, amount 
to more than about 20s. per head of the population, so very 
weak is the frontal attack upon the disgraceful conditions of 
British housing. Yet, as we know so well, the building of 
little dwellings, like the provision of rubbish furniture, is 
specially stimulated in our country. Inability to rent houses 
has forced hundreds of thousands of small home-makers to 
purchase houses through building societies. This active 
stimulation of the building trade fails to do more than produce 
an output trifling in relation to the national need for rehousing. 
As for the houses actually built by speculative builders, the 
rise in the price of building materials has given a new and 
worse interpretation of the term “ jerry-building.”’ 

To pass from houses to the people who live in them, the 
woollen and worsted trades give us another revelation of 
average poverty. In 1930 every sort and kind of British wool 
manufacture produced goods valued at £112,000,000, of which 
£37,000,000 was exported. In the same period we imported 
foreign woollen stuff worth £14,000,000, so that the British 
home consumption was roundly £89,000,000. This figure 
duplicates certain forms and therefore exaggerates the con- 
sumption, but we may neglect that. We see that the inhabitants 
of a country which has special need to buy warm woollen 
clothing can only afford to spend less than 4os. per head a year 
upon the woollen trades of every sort, including carpets and 
curtains and blankets and upholstery and what is bought not 
only for domestic but for all other purposes. Here again is 
grave indictment of modern production as applied to the 
preservation of health and life. If 11 million families made 
each the modest call of £30 a year for woollen goods, we should 
get an aggregate expenditure of £330,000,000 a year. 

Thus also it is if we make the test by china and earthen- 
ware. In 1930 the home consumption is shown to be roundly 
£6,000,000 worth, or less than 11s. per household per year. 
This, in relation to products of a fragile character, is astonish- 
ing. Our potteries receive from British households an average 
call of only 2%d. a week for every kind of china and earthen- 
ware, including both ornamental and utility goods. Thus one 
of the most ancient and honourable of trades is so little 
developed among us that it plays a quite insignificant part 
in our economy. It employed, including managers and clerks, 
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only 32,000 men and boys and 34,000 women and girls. The 
glass trade tells much the same story. The 1930 consumption 
was about 4s. 6d. for each household. Or the test may be 
made by books. ‘The wholesale value of the printed books 
we produced in 1930 was just under £7,000,000—roundly little 
over 12s. a household, or about 3d. a week. This is to speak 
of all books. ‘The greater part of the output is fiction, and 
the greater part of the fiction output consists of works which 
pass into oblivion within a year of their publication. 

I must content myself with one further illustration; it is 
of national importance. Great Britain has magnificent coal 
resources. If the Fortunate Island is damp, it has in plentiful 
supply the means of combating damp. It can set its coal 
against the wet, and make a dwelling-house warm and comfort- 
able in any weather. At the present time we are producing 
coal at the rate of about 200 million tons a year. Of this we 
are exporting 30 million tons, together with 13 million tons 
for ships’ bunkers, leaving 158 million tons for home consump- 
tion. This serves a host of purposes. It is burned under 
boilers to produce steam. It is turned into electricity. It is 
converted into gas and coke and by-products which become 
the raw materials of many industries. It is burned on the 
domestic hearth and more rarely it is used to heat a domestic 
heating-system. 

Our 11 million households, adequately warmed, whether by 
burning coal in grates or stoves, or by coal gas-fires, or by 
electric heaters using current derived from coal, or by radiators 
depending for their temperature upon coal-burning, and making 
proper provision for cooking, would demand at least two tons 
of coal a month per household. ‘That would mean a call for 
coal for domestic purposes alone of 264 million tons of coal 
per annum; yet, as we have seen, the total home demand for 
all purposes is only 158 million tons. ‘Thus we are revealed 
as a people without the wit to keep ourselves warm. Rheumatism 
is so prevalent that dealing with it may be described as a great 
national industry. 

Let it be written, for it is true, that since the war we have 
reduced coal-mining employment from 1,200,000 men _ to 
750,000 men, that we are paying unemployment benefit to 
hundreds of thousands of deteriorating and hopeless miners, 
even while we shiver in a climate which often boasts seven 
months of winter. ‘The large-scale getting of coal in Great 
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Britain dates from the middle of the eighteenth century. We 
have been getting coal with the aid of steam power for nearly 
two centuries, but still we have not discovered how to liberate 
coal production by giving consumers the means to buy. 

Science has succeeded beyond our imagining. The work 
of the modern physicist has become miraculous. How read 
the light emitted long ago from Sirius and from that light 
deduce the chemical composition of the star? A thing, you 
would say, beyond human accomplishment, but it is done! How 
warm a dwelling-house for the comfort of a British family? 
A simple thing, to be accomplished in many different ways, 
but it is not done; all that commerce has to offer the majority 
of our families for the warming of their beds is a supply of 
absurd hot-water bottles. 

The reproach becomes greater when we remember that the 
great mass of ideas is no longer personal property ; it is freely 
at our disposal. If the engineers and chemists have laboured 
so largely in vain, it is the fault of a society which denies the 
producer the power to buy. No sooner do the wheels get to 
work than they glut a home market which possesses no adequate 
means of payment. ‘The home market proving so inadequate, 
commerce turns its eyes abroad and complains that export 
markets are contracting. There are no eyes for the home 
market—for the 45 million inhabitants of England, Wales and 
Scotland. These are by use and custom commonly relegated 
to an accepted position of inferiority in consumption. So freely 
is this position recognised and accepted that the masses 
themselves do not realise what is within their power. ‘They 
are so accustomed to humility of consumption that they accept 
it as inevitable that the means to buy freely should be 
possessed by a very limited class. 

We have indeed schooled our people in poverty and taught 
them their place. The lesson, which is false, has been 
thoroughly well learned. Until it is unlearned, the machines 
will be erected in vain, and the few masters of our civilisation, 
deluding themselves in the belief that at one and the same time 
they can produce without providing for consumption, will 
remain insecure, hoping for the ‘‘ better times’’ and the 
“booms ”? which, when they arrive, represent trifling spurts 
in a race in which all the runners drag intolerable chains, 
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THE BELGIAN MILITARY 
CONVERSATIONS OF 1012. 


HE recent publication of further official information on 

the military conversations of 1912 makes it possible at 

last to piece together a succession of events which must 
hitherto have confused the general public. Since the appearance 
of the last instalment of the Documents diplomatiques francais 
and of the British Docwments on the Origins of the War, it 
has become easier to understand how the French and English 
military authorities, after consulting with each other, 
endeavoured to approach the Belgian authorities, and why these 
consultations—at least with regard to Belgium—failed to 
achieve any concrete result. Before attempting to record these 
events, it is essential to remind the reader of certain facts 
which form the natural background of the 1912 conversations. 
The first of these facts concerns what might be called the 
decadence of Belgian neutrality. The success of the policy 
pursued by Gladstone in 1870 may be attributed to a series 
of favourable circumstances. Great Britain stood as an arbiter 
between the two belligerents; the Belgian forces were sufficient 
to influence the decisions of the military leaders; and none 
of the Great Powers concerned had then any doubt as to the 
attitude which the Belgian Government would adopt in case 
of invasion. 

The position in 1912 was entirely different. Great Britain 
was no longer in a completely independent position. To all 
intents and purposes, the five guarantors of Belgian neutrality 
were divided into opposite camps, Germany and Austria on 
the side of the Triple Alliance, England, France and Russia 
on the side of the Triple Entente. "These developments had 
led to an enormous increase in armaments and to the erection 
of powerful fortifications along the Franco-German frontier, 
which added to the advantages of a surprise attack through 
Belgium. On the other hand, the successful experience of 
1870 lulled the Belgian people into a false state of security, 
and convinced many political leaders that the country’s 
resources ought not to be wasted on military preparations. It 
was only with some difficulty that, after the crisis of 1887, 
Leopold II obtained the necessary credits for the fortification 
of the line of the Meuse, in Liége and Namur; and the military 
reform adopted in 1913 had not yet had any appreciable effect 
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a year later. The result was that, at that time, while the 
German and French armies were three and four times more 
powerful than in 1870, the Belgian army had scarcely risen 
from 70,000 to 120,000. Neutral Belgium was certainly not 
bound to take part in the race for armaments in which the 
rest of Europe was engaged; but the fact remains that this 
military inadequacy diminished her prestige, encouraged those 
who were inclined to disregard her neutrality, and aroused 
doubts as to her attitude in case this neutrality should be 
violated. 5 

The second important factor to be taken into account in 
the study of the 1912 conversations is the policy pursued by 
Germany since the adoption of the Schlieffen Plan, according 
to which her Army was to obtain a decisive victory 
on the western front by a surprise attack through Belgium, 
so that she might then be able to throw the bulk of her forces 
against Russia. ‘There seems little doubt that, in spite of the 
pacific intentions he may previously have entertained, 
Wilhelm II was converted to this project when, in January 
1904, he tried to persuade King Leopold to join the Central 
Powers. Von Bilow’s account of this visit is, on the whole, 
confirmed by Belgian sources* and by von der Lancken, who 
in his recently-published Memoirs explains the part played by 
Holstein as intermediary between von Schlieffen and the 
Kaiser. According to M. Paléologue, the new German military 
plan had been revealed to French headquarters by a spy as 
early as April 1904, and the letter written on July 30th, 1905, 
by Wilhelm II to his Chancellor von Bilow, and published 
in Die Grosse Politik, leaves little room for doubt as to the 
former’s intention of ignoring Belgian neutrality: ‘‘ If 
England declares-war, Your Excellency must immediately send 
two notes, one to Brussels and the other to Paris, to invite the 
French and Belgian governments to make known their inten- 
tions within six hours. Belgium must be invaded at once 
after the declaration of war... .’’? In his reply the Chancellor 
insisted on the advisability of keeping the Belgians in ignorance 
of Germany’s intentions.t This may explain the reassuring 
declarations on the subject of neutrality made by the German 
minister von Walwitz, in 1905, by the Kaiser himself, when 


ty * De Ridder: La Belgique et la Guerre. 
+ This scarcely tallies with Prince von Biilow’s repeated assertions, in his 
Memoirs, that he was opposed to the violation of Belgian neutrality. 
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he visited Brussels in 1907, and by German ministers in the 
Reichstag as late as 1973. 

Faced with Germany’s intransigent attitude in European 
affairs, and aware of her military preparations, the British and 
French army authorities began meanwhile to consider the 
means of countering a surprise attack on Belgium. ‘The letters 
of Lord Sanderson to Major-General Grierson, and of Sir 
Edward Grey to Sir F. Bertie, are dated January 1sth, 1906 
(British Documents, Vol. III), and the well-known interview 
between Colonel Barnardiston and General Ducarne, the 
Belgian Chief of Staff, took place in April. ‘The latter con- 
sultations may be considered as the result of the Tangier 
incident, just as the 1912 conversations were the outcome of 
the Agadir crisis.* Colonel Barnardiston wished to obtain 
from the Belgian military authorities some information as to 
the steps they intended to take to counter a violation of Belgian 
neutrality, and to discuss with them the best means that British 
Headquarters might use to support their resistance in that 
eventuality. There is no essential difference between the 
démarche of the British military attaché in 1906 and that of 
the German minister in Brussels concerning the closing of the 
Meuse line in 1887. ‘The Belgian Government’s intentions 
were not questioned, but it was felt, in both cases, that the 
Belgian forces were not adequate to resist with success a 
surprise attack. The title of General Ducarne’s report, which 
was found by the Germans in the Belgian archives in 1914, 
and published with such effect under the guise of a military 
‘‘convention,’’ accurately describes its contents: ‘‘ Disposi- 
tions to be taken to further the intervention of a British army 
in case our neutrality should be attacked by Germany.’’? ‘These 
‘“‘ conversations ’’ did not affect Belgium’s military plans, and 
the interviews which took place six years later show how 
grossly their import has been exaggerated. + 

The story of these new “‘ pourparlers,’’ to which the Ducarne 
report serves as a prelude, begins in September 1911, two 
months after Agadir.t It takes a dramatic turn in February 


* According to Baron Beyens (Revue Générale, April 1933) Colonel 
Barnardiston’s action was prompted by the Foreign Office, informed of the 
Schlieffen Plan by Delcassé. : 

+ For further information on this first stage of the ‘‘ Conversations 
see Captain Vandaele: Les Conversations anglo-belges d’avant guerre 
(Revue belge des livres, documents et archives de la guerre, January-April 
1932) ; and Major-General Sir George Aston in Quarterly Review, April 1932. 

t See particularly Mr. G. Watson’s and Lieut.-Colonel Bridges’ reports, and 
M. Davignon’s declaration to Mr. Macleay (British Documents, VIII, 384-398). 
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1912, when General Joffre explained, at a secret meeting with 
the leaders of the French Government, that—from a purely 
military point of view—his task would be considerably simpli- 
fied if he could forestall a German aggression through Belgium 
by taking the initiative, or come to a previous understanding 
with the Belgian Government. M. Poincaré objected that any 
unjustified violation of the Belgian frontier would antagonise 
the Belgians, and might even alienate British sympathy, since 
the military rapprochement with Great Britain had been 
originally prompted by the fear of a German invasion of 
Belgium. Nevertheless, according to the Joffre Memoirs, the 
question was studied in London and the interviews which took 
place two months later between Lieutenant-Colonel Bridges, on 
the one hand, and the Belgian Generals Jungbluth and Michel, 
on the other, were the result of these deliberations. To put 
it briefly, the British military attaché declared to the Belgian 
Chief of Staff on April 23rd that, if war had broken out after 
Agadir, a British force would have landed without waiting for 
an appeal on the part of Belgium. ‘This statement caused a 
good deal of emotion in Brussels, since the Government held 
that such an action would have been a breach of neutrality. 
According to them, the course which Belgium was bound to 
follow in accordance with International Law, was to oppose any 
violation of her territory, without any consideration of the 
motives which inspired it, and only to appeal to her guarantors 
after a material violation of the frontier had actually occurred. 
Any other action would have laid her open to the accusation 
of having departed from the strictly impartial attitude which 
she was pledged to preserve. After consulting the Belgian 
Foreign Minister, General Jungbluth made it plain to Colonel 
Bridges that no military intervention ought to take place before 
a formal appeal had been addressed by the Belgian to the 
British Government. General Michel, the Minister of War, 
did not preserve the same diplomatic sangfroid and, when asked 
what the Belgian army would do in the event of an unsolicited 
landing, exclaimed : ‘“ Nous vous recevrions a coups de canon.’?* 

In spite of a courteous visit from Sir Francis Villiers to 
M. Davignon, the Belgian Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the 
course of which the latter was assured that the British Govern- 
ment had no intention of infringing Belgian sovereignty, the 


* A. De Ridder: La Violation de la neutralité bel 
page 218. € §e et ses avocats, 
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incident left a painful impression in Brussels, where it was felt 
that the insistence of the British military attaché could only 
be explained by the fact that a certain distrust as to Belgium’s 
future attitude existed in British and French military circles. 

The two visits made by the British naval and military 
attachés to General Michel, in the course of September and 
October, only served to increase the misunderstanding which 
had so unfortunately arisen between the British and the 
Belgian army authorities. The Belgian Minister of War 
pointed out that, since Great Britain had entered the Entente, 
she no longer occupied her former position of arbiter, and that 
Belgian neutrality had become for her of secondary interest. 
He declared quite openly that, since April, he had been obliged 
to modify the Belgian defensive plan, and to provide for the 
eventuality of a British landing on the coast, since such a 
landing appeared to be the best means for the British army 
to collaborate with the French against Germany. ‘This attitude 
was partly justified by Colonel Bridges’ former declarations 
in April; but General Michel forgot that the ultimate decision 
rested with the British Foreign Office, just as the British and 
French attachés overlooked the fact that the Belgian general’s 
views were not necessarily those of the Belgian Government. 
The best comment on the report of the Bridges-Michel conver- 
sations was the note appended by Sir Edward Grey, which 
shows that he intended to follow the orthodox policy of the 
Foreign Office as expounded by Sir Eyre Crowe in his report 
on the guarantee (November 1908): “‘ If Germany does not 
violate Belgian neutrality, nobody will.’ 

If the idea that the cautious policy of the Belgian authorities 
was due to pro-German leanings lingered in certain British 
circles, it was a firmly rooted conviction in the minds of 
M. Klobukowski and his staff. The French Minister, who 
took over the Brussels Legation in October, was strongly 
prejudiced, not so much against Belgium as against her 
Catholic Government. He belonged to that type of French 
‘“‘ qnti-clérical ’? which instinctively distrusts anything 
Catholic, and he was only too ready to accept and endorse the 
reports of his military attaché, Captain Genie, who entertained 
the strongest suspicions with regard to Belgium’s future 
attitude. Captain Genie sent, in a single month, five long 
reports to Paris in which he declared that Belgian opinion was 
poisoned against France, and that the loyalty of the Catholic 
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Government was more than doubtful. Would they allow 
France to exert her right as guarantor of Belgian neutrality? 
Did not General Michel’s suspicious attitude towards the 
Entente mask pro-German leanings? Had these reports been 
couched in plainer language, Belgium would have been repre- 
sented as sitting on the fence ready to jump down on the side 
of the victor. ‘This idea was confirmed by a discussion which 
took place in the Belgian Press at the time, between the Liberal 
Indépendance and the Catholic Vingtiéme Siécle, on the 
subject of neutrality. The former contended that no essential 
change had occurred in the exercise of the guarantee, since 
Belgium’s powerful neighbours were still bound to respect her 
frontiers. ‘The latter objected that the formation of the Entente 
Cordiale had considerably altered the position held by Great 
Britain, and that a contingency might occur in which Belgium 
could no longer rely on the British guarantee. "The Catholic 
paper also insisted on the necessity of waiting for a definite 
territorial violation before addressing any appeal to the 
guarantors. 

For M. Klobukowski and his staff the Vingtiéme Siécle was 
the official organ of M. de Broqueville, the Catholic Premier, 
and they interpreted these articles as showing conclusively 
that the Government were disposed to relinquish their duty 
and side with the invader, that is to say with Germany. 
Captain Genie goes so far as to hint at some mysterious Belgo- 
German agreement. Even after M. de Broqueville had explained 
in Parliament that the quality of belligerent was consonant with 
that of guarantor, he insists on the necessity of requesting the 
Belgian Government to make their intentions known and to 
oppose the campaign in favour of a ‘‘ malevolent neutrality.’’ 
Nothing short of the Belgian answer to the German ultimatum 
could dispel M. Klobukowski’s delusions. Baron de Gaiffier, 
who brought him this document, on August 3rd, 1914, was 
greeted by the following words: ‘‘ Well, so you are allowing 
the Germans to pass? ”’ 

Almost all these military reports and conversations were 
written or took place between April and December 1912, that 
is to say during the time when the question raised by General 
Jofire at the secret conference in February was being discussed 
by the Powers of the Entente. The answer came on November 
27th, when General Wilson warned the French General Staff 
against any violation of Belgian neutrality. According to 
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Joffre, General Wilson informed him that, in the opinion of 
the Foreign Office, 


Belgium was hesitating as to the attitude she would take 
in the case of war between France and Germany, and that 
she seemed to incline rather to the German side. If France 
should be the first to violate Belgian neutrality, the army 
of Belgium would certainly join the Germans, and the 
British Government would then be called upon to defend 
the neutrality of that country. ‘This would place the British 
Government in a very embarrassing position. 

His conclusion was that the French army had no interest what- 
ever in being the first to violate Belgian neutrality. This 
argument, based as it was on purely practical grounds, was 
evidently inspired by the British and French military conver- 
sations of the previous months. It finally disposed of all idea 
of a manceuvre a priori through Belgium. 

That Sir Edward Grey had already made up his mind on the 
subject is shown by the minute referred to above, but the 
question was still being discussed in Foreign Office circles. 
When asked to express an opinion on the future attitude of 
Belgium, Sir Francis Villiers answered, on December 3oth, 
that, if Great Britain took action before a violation had taken 
place and an appeal had been addressed to her, she would 
doubtless be considered as an enemy. He reiterated this con- 
viction in a letter written on January 11th, 1913, to Sir Arthur 
Nicolson, adding that the Belgian Government showed certain 
leanings towards Germany. It was no doubt with a view to 
dispelling suspicions which might alienate Belgian sympathies, 
that Sir Edward Grey declared emphatically to the Belgian 
Minister in London, in April 1913: ‘‘ We should never think 
of sending our troops to Belgium before the violation of your 
neutrality.”’ 

Belgium’s right to decide what constituted a violation and 
when an appeal ought to be addressed to the guarantors seemed 
at last to have been recognised. But even in British circles 
some doubts persisted as to her intention of resisting the 
invader. Her refusal of the French ‘‘ offer of help,’* on 
August 3rd, after the receipt of the German ultimatum, was 
only prompted by the wish to remain strictly within the law; 
but, as appears from the Life of Lord Oxford, it was inter- 


* British Documents, XI, No. 551. There seems to have been no concrete 
offer—merely a declaration on the part of the French Minister in Brussels 
that help would be readily given if asked for (de Bassompierre : Souvenirs 
de la nuit du 2 Aowt, 1914.) 
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preted by some British Cabinet Ministers as a sign that she 
had no inclination to fight. 

This strict observance of international law was considered 
by King Albert and his advisers to be the best safeguard of 
the country’s independence. They did not recall before August 
3rd the Belgian divisions which were protecting the northern 
and southern frontiers, and they waited until the news 
of the violation of Belgian territory had reached Brussels, on 
August 4th, before sending their appeal to England, France 
and Russia.* A 

The first conclusion to be drawn from a study of the 1912 
conversations is that all idea of a concerted plan between the 
Franco-British and Belgian military authorities must be 
definitely discarded. Any doubt which may have been caused 
by the Barnardiston-Ducarne discussions of 1906 is removed 
by the reports of the British and French military attachés 
in Brussels in 1912. It is obvious that if the Minister of War 
had taken any steps six years earlier, General Michel could 
not have displayed so much indignation at the mere suggestion 
that British troops might land before the issue of the Belgian 
appeal. 

In the light of the events of August 1914, the reader may 
be struck by the inadequacy of the information supplied to their 
governments in 1912 by some of the experts concerned. ‘The 
great majority of the Belgian people were convinced at that 
time that, if war broke out between France and Germany, 
their neutrality would protect them as efficiently as it had done 
in 1870. The small minority who showed a certain anxiety 
were far more concerned about the attitude of Germany than 
about that of France or England. With regard to the latter, 
no doubt seems to have been expressed before the interviews 
of April 1912. As the unanimous agreement at the emergency 
meeting of August 2nd, 1914, sufficiently shows, the necessity 
of resisting the violation of Belgian territory from any quarter 
was never in question; but the faith reposed in the treaty was 
such that, as late as 1913, the King and his ministers had 
the greatest difficulty in convincing Parliament and the country 
that a substantial strengthening of the army had become 
essential. Their difficulties were increased by the fact that 
they could not publish the information they possessed as 


*No change occurred in the plan of mobilisation devised to protect 
the country on all sides until an answer had been given to the German 
ultimatum, See Lieutenant-General Galet : King Albert and the Great War. 
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regards Germany’s intentions without offending that country 
and providing her with a pretext for disregarding Belgian 
neutrality. 

The views of the French and British military experts are, 


however, accounted for by the very unpreparedness which the 


Belgian Government was striving to rectify, but which could 
be only too easily interpreted as an omen of non-resistance. 


' The misunderstanding was aggravated by the Belgians’ 


insistence on their right to make any French or British action 
conditional on a formal appeal. This, again, was the natural 


_ outcome of the principle of neutrality which, after being for 


over eighty years the country’s strongest safeguard, was now 
hampering all the measures taken for her defence. 

Now that the most important documents have become public 
property, the development of events in 1912-14 appears almost 
inevitable. Given Belgian neutrality under a_ divided 
guarantee, and Germany’s deliberate intention of disregarding 
it, it is easy to understand why the French and British 
authorities acted as they did, and why the scrupulously inde- 
pendent attitude of the Belgian Government fostered the very 
suspicions they wished to prevent. 

EMILE CAMMAERTS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL FINANCIAL JEW. 


WAS asked some years ago to read a paper on “ The 
| tntertationa Financial Jew.’? I said that I was afraid that 

I could not do so because I really did not know what an 
“International Financial Jew’’ was. I had never met one, 
nor even heard of one, excepting in novels, on the stage, and 
in the non-financial columns of some unimportant newspapers. 
From these one would gather that they were a strange class 
living in gorgeous houses, smoking at all times large and 
extremely expensive cigars with the bands on; they speak 
English with: a German accent; they wear in summer and 
winter costly fur coats, and fasten their shirts both at the 
front and at the wrists with particularly large and brilliant 
diamonds. ‘They are usually short in stature, stout, and take 
very full-size collars; they are much given to entertaining, and 
keep first-class chefs. They do not often go to the City, but 
make their millions in a mysterious manner not unconnected 
with the Stock Exchange and tape machines. They all have 
the power to ruin at will any old-fashioned respectable banker 
to whom they take a dislike, or to provide highly remunerative 
directorships for particularly unbusiness-like and incompetent 
members of the aristocracy. They have the entrée to all bank 
parlours both in London and on the Continent, and have limit- 
less powers of unloading worthless shares at highly 
exaggerated prices on to experienced bank managers who ought 
to employ their deposits in quite other directions. They are, 
to a man, in direct telephonic communication with all Cabinet 
ministers and ambassadors. ‘They generally finish their careers 
as legislators, either hereditary or elected. 

As I have already said, I have never met these people. 
If they do exist, and one of them were to call at the office 
of any genuine international financial house, Jewish or non- 
Jewish, he would not get an audience. A messenger would 
ask his name—that would be taken in to the parlour, and a 
message would be sent out to him to ask if he would write on 
a piece of paper the nature of his business and from whom 
he had an introduction. As he probably would have found 
it difficult to get a respectable introduction, it is most likely 
that no more would be heard of him or his schemes. Should 
he, however, elect to put them in writing, the chances are a 
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hundred to one that they would be turned down, politely but 
unmistakably. 

But there are, of course, Jews in this country who are inter- 
national financiers, and as such, in common with the far greater 
number of those professing the predominant faith following 
the same avocations, are of incalculable value to the com- 
munity. I propose to give a brief account of the part that 
the Jew has played in the introduction of and the development 
of international finance in England, by means of which this 
country has gradually attained and maintained the position of 
the financial centre of the world. Jews coming here from other 
countries have also brought to England many trades that 
formerly did not exist here, and they have thus built up staple 
industries that have enriched the general community and been 
of great value in providing employment for hundreds of 
thousands of artisans. Just as the Huguenot fugitives from 
the industrial towns of France and Flanders brought to 
England cloth-weaving and _ silk-spinning, so have Jewish 
immigrants been largely responsible for the introduction here 
of such trades as those of wholesale clothing manufacturing, 
machine boot-making, machine cabinet-making, etc. 

It is a characteristic of the English that they have always 
proved themselves able, after a time, to hold their own or more 
than hold their own against foreign settlers in all branches 
of art, science and commerce introduced in the first instance 
by them. ‘Take the fine arts as an example: In the eleventh 
and early twelfth centuries we find our English Cathedrals 
being built by imported French master builders. During the 
next three centuries we find springing up all over this country 
marvellous buildings designed and built by native master 
builders, rivalling even those of France itself, and far excelling 
contemporary buildings in other parts of Europe. 

An enlightened English King invited Holbein to this 
country. Holbein was a master of many arts, but he may be 
said to have been pre-eminent in the painting of muniature 
portraits, beautiful examples of which can be seen in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum and elsewhere. Holbein was the first to 
introduce to this country the practice of painting portraits in 
miniature. For over two hundred years after his death we 
find working and flourishing in this country a succession of 
English miniature portrait painters, whose work is the admira- 
tion and wonder of the enlightened connoisseur: Hilliard, 
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Isaac Oliver, Samuel Cooper, Cosway, to mention but a few 
of very many. So in ordinary portrait painting. Our Stuart 
Kings invited to come and reside here such men as Rubens, 
Vandyck, Peter Lely, Godfrey Kneller and others, some good, 
some mediocre. Result: the English portrait painters, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Reynolds, Romney, Lawrence, and 
many more. The art of mezzotint, in which the English 
excelled during the eighteenth century, was brought to England 
by a foreigner, Prince Rupert. Lithography was brought to Eng- 
land by its inventor, Senefelder—a German—and now our modern 
English lithographers more than hold their own against all others. 
It is the same in commerce. I believe I am correct in saying 
that many of our important trades were introduced and carried 
on in the first instance by foreign settlers, but slowly yet 
surely the Englishman has taken a hand in them, and in every 
instance, sooner or later, he has proved that he can master them. 

But, and this is of the greatest possible importance and it 
appears to me to be incontestable, had not the foreigner been 
permitted and even encouraged to come to this country with his 
trade and his art, we should not have developed these arts and 
trades of our own initiative. It is not, and it never has been in the 
past (whatever it may be in the future) the habit for Englishmen 
to go abroad to study the business and trade of foreigners on the 
spot, as has been done in recent years, to their own great 
advantage, by our keenest competitors, the Germans. So that 
really we have had no other means in the past of learning from 
foreign countries their arts, their business methods and their 
trades, than through our system of encouraging foreigners to 
come and settle here, bringing their trades with them. We 
have in the past taken the fullest advantage of what we have 
learned through the settlement of foreigners here, so that in 
commerce, as in art, the native Englishman holds his own 
in his own country. 

In finance, strange as it may appear to some, although the 
reasons are not identical, precisely the same state of things 
prevails. It was mainly to the Jew that this country owed 
its financial knowledge and pre-eminence, but now it is the 
non-Jew who dominates the field. Contrast the relative positions 
of the Jewish and non-Jewish financial institutions in England 
and in countries where Jews have been oppressed and despised. 
As regards banks, especially our great clearing banks, their 
business is no more the simple so-called ‘‘ English Banking ”’ 
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that it was up to forty or fifty years ago, but includes in its 
activities foreign exchange, foreign loan issues, acceptance 
credits both to Governments and merchants, and all the many 
international ramifications that formerly were considered by 
them as quite outside their province. These subsidiary 
branches of their business are conducted with great skill and 
success, though they are, as I have said, of quite recent growth ; 
not one of these banks happens to have, at the moment, a 
Jewish manager, and scarcely one a Jewish director. As for 
our Hastern Banks, who finance the trade of our Indian Empire 
and practically monopolise that of the Chinese Republic, these 
are managed exclusively by non-Jews (mostly, by the way, 
Scotsmen). 

It is the same with British and Dominion Banks working in 
Australia, South Africa and Canada. So it is with those 
British Banks trading with South America. It is noteworthy 
that there, where British and Continental banks meet on neutral 
ground, the British ones hold the highest positions, both as 
regards credit and the volume of their business. Perhaps it 
may come as a surprise to many to learn that the foreign 
exchange business which forty years ago was_ practically 
monopolised in this country by Jews, is now almost entirely 
out of their hands—only one or two Jewish firms taking a 
leading position in that market. 

Bill discounting is almost exclusively in non-Jewish hands. 
I mean, of course, the discounting of genuine high-class com- 
mercial paper, not the accommodation promissory notes dealt 
in at usurious rates by those who bring such discredit on the 
Jewish community, the modern money-lenders, some of whom, 
by the way, have the insolence to miscall themselves “ finan- 
ciers.’’ There is no large Jewish shipowner—but that has never 
been a Jewish trade in England, at any rate not in modern 
times. Very few Jewish firms are at the present day actively 
engaged in the acceptance business, that is, the financing of 
commercial and finance operations by means of acceptance 
credits. Even on the Stock Exchange, where Jews held until 
quite recent times a preponderating position out of proportion 
to their numbers, we find year by year the relative positions 
of Jew and non-Jew have been changing, until to-day the Jewish 
influence is small. Indeed, non-Jewish firms, with a few 
important exceptions, do most of the high-class profitable 
business of the ‘‘ house.”’ 
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Gold mining, exploited and financed chiefly by Jews, is one of 
the very few industries in which English Jews still maintain a 
leading position, but this industry on anything like its present 
scale is of so recent a birth that it is but natural that it should 
remain at present largely in the hands of its originators. What 
does this prove? We are so much in the habit of running down 
our country and praising foreign countries, that it must be a 
surprise to us, when we think it out, that in England the 
Christians, who form of course the great mass of the population 
in every industrial country, are able successfully to compete with 
their Jewish fellow countrymen in those trades that used to be 
considered specially Jewish. 

But had the Jews not come to this country, especially during 
the seventeenth century, it is difficult to imagine where 
England would have obtained its financial knowledge, or even, 
if it could have done so in other ways, how Englishmen could 
have retained their position without the incentive of local com- 
petition. For they certainly would not have gone to Holland 
or to Germany to study Jewish methods there. To me it 
appears clear that from a monetary point of view it would have 
paid Jews better to settle in other countries rather than in Eng- 
land. In several other places, as is proved by results, they have 
less competition from the native, who apparently shows less desire 
to learn from them. But how can there be any question as to 
the enormous benefit conferred by Jews on England, when it 
has been proved beyond a doubt that they have brought here 
the means of attaining wealth, and permitted their Christian 
fellow subjects to reap the benefit ? 

It would occupy too much time were I to attempt to show 
how the Jews were the first introducers of the modern system 
of International Trade and International Finance into this 
country. The fact is accepted. An extremely clear account 
of this will be found in Sombart’s most interesting book The 
Jews and Modern Capitalism: how the Jews expelled from 
Spain and Portugal went to Holland, and from there to 
England, bringing with them large amounts of ready cash and a 
knowledge of how best to employ it. It would, however, be 
interesting to dwell on the various causes; first, why Jews in 
former times almost monopolised finance in this country, and 
secondly, how it is that now they take so small a part in it. The 
explanation is not so very difficult. 


In the Middle Ages, as we all know, the principal business 
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of Jews was that of money-lending. They did not take to that 
occupation from preference, but almost all other remunerative 
occupations were closed to them. ‘Trades were controlled by 
guilds into which Jews were not permitted to enter. They 
could not hold land, nor could they become lawyers or legis- 
lators, while on the other hand lending money at interest was 
prohibited to Christians. The early rulers of this country 
were unable to obtain any considerable direct revenue from the 
propertied classes, who were a turbulent lot, so they had to 
seek methods to obtain it indirectly, and the simplest way of 
doing this was not only to permit but to encourage Jews to 
lend money to the nobility and others, who were only too eager 
to borrow, giving the Jews full protection in recovering their 
debts and interest, and then levying large contributions on 
them whenever they required money for their pleasure or their 
wars. In fact, the position of the Jews in those early days 
was much like that of those persons in recent years who paid 
the State from 4o per cent. to 80 per cent. of their excess 
profits. Just as these war profiteers worked for a very much 
larger margin than usual, in order to compensate themselves 
for their increased taxation, so the early money-lenders were 
obliged to charge their customers abnormally high rates of 
interest in order to be able to retain something for themselves 
after they had satisfied the royal demands. (It is a regrettable 
fact, however, that these high rates of interest have long survived 
the former extortions.) Really it is most unfair and unjust 
to abuse these old money-lenders as one often does. They were, 
or rather the vast majority of them were, highly respectable 
and pious people—many of them philosophers, poets and 
doctors—a very different class altogether from the modern 
usurer. History shows that Jews have always availed themselves 
eagerly of every opportunity granted to them to enter other 
walks of life, but they were for so long restricted to business 
in ready money, that they naturally developed their money- 
lending to a degree that would have been impossible to any 
race of people whose best brains were devoted to other and more 
intellectual pursuits. From simple money-lending sprang com- 
mercial money-lending, then commercial acceptances, then State 
lending, then anonymous lending, i.e. the purchase of bonds 
from States and issuing them to the general public; then stock 
dealing and finally stock broking and bill broking. We may 
therefore say with truth that England is indebted to the Jews 
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to a greater extent than to any other class of immigrant for 
the whole of modern finance. 

I would like to say a few words as to the decline in the 
relative positions of Jews and non-Jews in international finance 
that has taken place in this country, to some extent, even, 
since I have been in business, far more so since the middle of 
the last century. In my early business days it was generally 
agreed that the ablest London business men in high finance 
were to a great extent Jews. To-day that is certainly not 
the case. Shortly after the war, owing to the great advance 
in prices of all commodities and the greatly increased demand 
for foreign goods, coupled with the necessity for paying cash 
for most of our purchases, the foreign exchange business 
increased very greatly, and the London branches of the great 
German and Austrian banks remained closed. Consequently 
many firms and banks who formerly did not think it worth 
their while to deal in foreign exchange, became active in that 
direction. I have already stated that, as far as I know, not one 
of these firms or banks is managed by Jews—and no Jewish 
house since the war has established branches abroad, in the 
way that so many of our large joint-stock banks have done. 
Lloyds, Barclays, the Westminster Bank, and the National 
Provincial Bank are examples. 

How does one account for this? ‘There is certainly no prejudice 
against the Jewish business man in this country. I think in two 
ways. First, it never was the habit of English Jews to establish 
international houses. Rothschilds, who are a typical example of 
international financial enterprise, were started by a Frankfurter 
—Seligmans, who spread over Paris, London, New York, San 
Francisco and Frankfurt. Sterns of Paris and London came from 
Germany, so did the Bischoffsheims and the Speyers, both 
of London and New York, and very many other German firms 
started branch houses in New York. How is it then that there 
is no single instance of an English Jewish firm starting an 
international house? I take it that, from a Jewish point of 
view, Germany was and unfortunately is now a good place to 
leave, and England a very good place to stay in. ‘There is 
no better proof of the patriotism of the British Jew, than in 
the fact that it is not often that the prospect of extra gain 
can ever entice him away from a country where he feels himself 
free and happy. 

In my opinion another reason, and a somewhat strange one, 
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is this: until comparatively recently it was considered 
derogatory amongst Christians for a member of the upper 
classes, especially those with a University education, to go into 
business. They might go into the Church, the Army, the legal 
professions and the Civil Service. Consequently the best 
intellects in the country were employed in other directions than 
in business, whereas amongst the Jews practically every young 
man as a matter of course made business his career. 

Not so long ago cultured Jews and Christians both made 
important discoveries: the Christians that there was nothing 
more honourable and very little that was more remunerative 
than business, and the Jews that all public careers were open 
to them, with this result; that in almost all branches of 
banking and finance the Jew to-day occupies a subordinate 
position, while in the Government service, in law, in medicine, 
and in art, the British Jew is to-day very well represented. ‘The 
irony of it all is that Jews are fast losing the advantages that 
they formerly possessed by their financial position, but still 
retain the reproach that was brought about by ignorance and 
jealousy. 

I have assumed that those who read this paper know, more 
or less, what international finance is, also what are the func- 
tions of an international financial firm, also that they know 
the meaning of foreign exchange and how it plays an all- 
important part in modern business. I will merely say that 
the chief function of ‘an international financial business is to 
direct the flow of surplus money from this and other countries 
to where it can safely be employed either at home or abroad 
to the best advantage. ‘To succeed in such a business a firm 
must be possessed of ample means, a high reputation for 
integrity and ability, and practically unlimited credit. 

Ernest L,. FRANKLIN. 


IN: PRAISE*OP THE PRESSE NG 
ot title of this article may seem a little strange, and 


certainly unusual. For when everyone is groaning over 

the present and unmasking its evils, to praise it may 
seem absurd. Whenever a writer speaks of the present—who- 
ever he be, ancient or modern, Hebrew or Greek, Eastern or 
Western—he speaks ill of it. Our present of to-day, or that 
of a thousand, two thousand, three thousand years ago, it is all 
the same. The praise of any writer, ninety times out of a hun- 
dred, goes to his past—laudator temporis acti se puero—as 
Horace has it—or even to a still more distant time, the so-called 
early ages, or the Middle Ages, or the Renaissance, according 
to his point of view. And all save the born pessimists, while 
they speak evil of the present and, after a fashion, praise the 
past, turn their hopes, whatever these may be, towards the 
future. Yet when this future becomes the present and the 
present the past, the rdles are interchanged. ‘The former is 
then cursed as a most evil present, and the latter receives a 
discreet meed of praise as a past which was not without its good 
side. 

There are those who hold that this diverse appraisement 
of past, present and future is determined by the psychology of 
pain and pleasure; that pain is of the present and pleasure 
of the past, while the future holds a share of each, but takes 
its colour more from hope of pleasure than from fear of pain, 
unless this last is so imminent as to become, by virtue of 
imagination, almost of the present. But pleasure itself when it 
is Imminent or present in an intense form becomes sheer spasm 
and pain. ‘This explanation would seem to reveal one aspect 
of our psychology, but not the whole of time psychology. ‘The 
past with its coloured memories appearing as good enjoyed 
or evil overcome; the future with its hopes appearing as good 
to be enjoyed, evil to be overcome, urge us to action to over- 
come the obstacles in the present, that is, to labour and to 
the effort that is pain. And all this creates in us that personal 
continuity which is our present totality. 

What is the present? It seems an instant. It is, and it is no 
more. And yet it is; for that instant of a little while ago, 
which with the years vanishes into the gulf of the past, is the 
same that resolved itself into the instant of the present, and 
that continues to resolve itself into the successive instants of 
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the future. The present is all that really exists, and that is 
nothing else than the complex and total result of the whole of 
the past. 

It is customary to discriminate in the past between that 
which survives and that which dies, and one thinks that the 
greater part is dead, only a fragment surviving, it may be for 
long, it may be only for a brief while. But it is difficult to 
take a true inventory of what lives and what dies, so closely 
is all that forms the present bound up with a long historical 
continuity. If we go back and back into the furthest known 
centuries, we find indelible traces of the reality living and 
throbbing to-day. Because of our manner of understanding 
the past of our brief personal experience, we think that a great 
part of the past is dead. We forget much, or think we have 
forgotten, because much of our past is no longer actual to our 
memory. And yet that past is so transformed into our present, 
so actual and so intimately belonging to us, that it cannot 
be distinguished from what we are to-day. Memory is a selec- 
tive faculty; those impressions that it retains most vividly 
and on occasion causes to emerge from forgetfulness are those 
that correspond either to our present needs or to our manner 
of feeling at a given moment. But not all of the past that 
constitutes what we are to-day do we re-evoke with memory. 
To do so would serve no purpose. It is enough that we ourselves 
should be conscious of our continuity, so as to be able to reknit 
at any moment our manner of understanding and feeling to-day 
with that of the past, and though differing in thoughts, feelings 
and habits, find ourselves the same yesterday as to-day. 

This personal identity in the continuity of life is bound up 
not so much with the detailed memory of the happenings of 
life itself, as with the continuous process in which the past 
resolves itself into the present. This resolution of past into 
present forms the basis not only of the identity of the individual, 
but of collective or sociological identity also. For ours is not 
an isolated, narrowly individual life, but an associated life, 
that is, a life by nature sociological. Our individual continuity 
is intrinsically social. 

The analytical habit of our culture causes us to distinguish 
between the individual and society, and to make of society an 
entity apart, as if there could be either an individual outside 
society or society without individuals. Society is nothing else 
than concrete and historic individuality, for every concrete 
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individuality is necessarily relative and associated, that is, 
existent in a plurality of individuals. 

Of this social life the reality—or the present, which is the 
same thing—is the complex of traditions, habits, ideas, senti- 
ments, which have found concrete expression in such public 
and private institutions as the family, religion, the State, or 
in culture, the arts, or economic and material life itself. 
Consciousness of this processive and living reality is history. 
It has been said that a people without history is without 
consciousness of self, and this is true. Inasmuch as history 
means the effort of associated life, the struggle for the formation 
of a peculiar existence, the conquest and defence of peculiar 
autonomy, the predominance of moral forces and culture, the 
march of progress; hence two things in synthesis: the reality 
of the past in the present, and actual, present memory of the 
past. In substance, history is consciousness of one’s own being 
and one’s own continuity—a continuity not merely individual 
but collective, so that we feel ourselves parts of a whole, living 
elements in a life surpassing the individual, common sharers 
in something that grew up in a past when we were not, and 
that will continue even when we are no more. 

And what is this projection of ourselves into past and future, 
beyond the boundaries of our own lives? As though a stronger 
will bound us to itself in a vaster rhythm, so that we feel 
participants in a continuity that transcends and absorbs us? 
We feel that the more our knowledge widens and our feelings 
deepen, the greater the enrichment of our being with what was 
not ours and has become ours. And consciousness of our own 
being transforms itself into consciousness of human solidarity 
and of spiritual communion. ‘This forms in us a present that 
may repeat itself indefinitely in our spirit, in an effort towards 
a continuity that will have no end. If we could enclose within 
the present moment all our knowledge and all our feelings, as 
social individuals in the moral and cultural environment in 
which we have lived, with the spiritual solidarity of mankind 
that lies at the roots of our existence, with the heights of 
speculation we feel ourselves able to attain, we, bounded as 
we are, would enjoy that moment, that is that present, as 
though it were almost an infinite. 

As a rule, one has no clear idea of the infinite. Often the 
infinite is confused with the indefinite, and since the ideas 
of infinite and temporal are united, one thinks of the infinite 
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as a process that has no beginning and will have no end. But 
this conception is erroneous in its very terms; the infinite 
cannot be a process, even without beginning or end, for its 
present would then be bounded and finite; we should have 
an indefinite succession of instants bounded in themselves. 
Now the succession of finities may be conceived as indefinite, 
in accordance with our mathematical habit of counting succes- 
Sive unities, but it will never be a true infinite. A true infinite 
must needs be such at every instant, that is, it must be a 
present without limitation or succession, an act without poten- 
tiality, the true present. 

The mistake of confusing the infinite with the indefinite 
springs from the abstract analysis of the concept, as apart 
from the reality that gives the abstraction its concrete value. 
What really constitutes either the temporal, that is to say 
succession, or the eternal, that is to say the infinite? 
Consciousness alone. Consciousness of temporal being 
produces time as succession, the limited present that realises 
itself in an uninterrupted series of continuous and successive 
presents. Consciousness of infinite being produces the infinite, 
as unvarying coexistence always actual in a single present 
without limits, and hence embracing absolute totality. Were 
there no infinite consciousness there would be no infinite, just 
as were there no limited and processive consciousness there 
would be no time. 

Each is present. But the infinite is a total and simultaneous 
present, pure actuality; while the temporal is a partial and 
successive present, pure process. If in the course of this 
process nothing of what went before remained in what comes 
after, it would no longer be a true process, for it would lack 
continuity. Instead, what went before resolves itself into what 
comes after, and the present is always enriched by the past. 
Hence the past may be said to exist after its fashion in the 
present, forming one with it in a kind of simultaneity. 

Does it not sometimes happen that we are so absorbed either 
by a sense impression or by an idea that we no longer feel 
the passing of time, our whole selves being so rapt in the 
sensation or idea that we deem ourselves one with what we 
feel or think? In that state we may have a picture of eternity. 
A picture only, for the process is not arrested; yet we might 
think it arrested as far as we were concerned. For that period 
of time, whether brief or long, was for us a present, a single 
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present, a moment prolonged and intensely enjoyed as a single 
whole. 

For a long time when the theories of determinism were 
predominant, the historical process was conceived as a rigid 
concatenation of causes and effects, in which man was nothing 
more than an activity constrained by blind forces and swept 
along by the relentless current of events. In specifying the 
nucleus of these determinist causes, recourse was made to 
abstractions. ‘There was talk of Nature, Chance, Fortune, or 
Universal Will; or generic formule were employed such as 
those of historical materialism or of the iron laws of economics, 
and the like. ‘The fundamental error of determinism lay in 
seeking the unifying force of the historical process outside the 
makers of history, that is outside men themselves, and in 
envisaging nature as a purely material force. 

It is true that the word nature may apply to both physical 
nature and human nature. But history is not the product 
of physical nature. ‘This only becomes history in so far as 
it conditions human activity. Man could not act were he not 
physically conditioned: such is his nature. No matter what 
these conditions be. In the Ice Age or in modern times, in 
Central Africa or in Imperial England, the material difficulties 
serve to bring out the potentialities of man. But geographic 
and physical conditions will reveal themselves as such when 
man makes them an element in his life, when he transmutes 
them from something purely material into a spiritual factor, 
an object of knowledge and action, thus creating his human 
environment out of the very conditions offered him by the 
physical world. But man’s creative act—and we may call it 
creative, by analogy, in so far as he makes his life—is nothing 
other than the continuous activity of his mind and will. It 
is this only that gives rise to the process we call history. 

History is not extraneous to man, but purely human and 
humanised. ‘The non-human, when it is made human, is 
““historicised ’; it becomes history. The discovery of 
electricity by the effort of human science transported that 
natural force into the common life of man; electricity entered 
the stream of history, that is, it became all that man has been 
able to make of it. And thus with all discoveries. By reason 
of this human effort, the ancient epochs have been distinguished 
as the Stone Age, Iron Age, and so forth. 

The Supernatural itself, that is the revealing Word of God, 
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by contact with man becomes “‘ historicised,’’ in so far as 
man furthers the action of God and makes it his own. Christ 
is the Word made Man in Time, that is in history. 

All human activity when considered as a past in regard 
to ourselves who think of it as such, takes shape in events 
external to us, whatever these may have been, and whether 
important or of small significance, scientific or moral, imaginary 
or real. ‘These products of human activity, once produced, 
acquire a reality distinct from those who brought them into 
being; they in their turn help to condition subsequent human 
activity, and so on and so on in an uninterrupted stream. 
Historians often call such antecedents causes, but they are not 
true causes at all. There are no determinist causes of our 
actions outside ourselves; we are the cause of our own activity. 
Every physical or moral reality in existence at the moment 
of our action, by the mode of its existence and the mode of 
its apprehension by ourselves, conditions our activity, helping 
or hindering it. Even death, for the individual the cessation 
of earthly activity, is merely a conditioning factor for those 
that remain alive, while for the person whose life ceases it 
is a transformation in his mode of existence. The thought 
of death as bound to overtake each one of us, contributes to 
direct the trend of our activity. Thus death, too, is 
‘“ historicised,’’ is of history. 

Man alone, therefore, with his mind and will, is the true 
author of the historical process. He is a self-determining force, 
albeit contained within the physical, moral and social conditions 
of his own limited existence. It is this existence and this alone, 
the personal existence of each one of us, that has value. It 
alone forms the present, in actual and processive consciousness. 
The present then is nothing other than consciousness itself. 
Without this there could be no present and no history, only 
the materiality of crude facts that in themselves are neither 
consciousness nor history. 

The idea that history and philosophy represent the same 
knowledge from two different standpoints has yet to become 
common. ‘This mode of considering them is held to belong 
only to the Idealists. But there is no reason why such 
a prejudice should persist, either among Idealists or 
‘Transcendentalists. 

Our knowledge turns upon reality, whether this reality be 
physical or human. But to know is nothing else than to 
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systematise. There can be no knowledge of a fact or datum 
that cannot be systematised, that is that cannot be referred 
to definite criteria of appraisement. ‘These criteria may be 
empirical, technical, scientific, artistic, ethical, metaphysical, 
mystical, or what you will. Only through finding place in 
a system does a fact or datum become knowledge. Now all 
systematising of knowledge is philosophy or is based on 
philosophy, whether the philosophy be that of common sense, 
or scientific, ethical, or metaphysical. And systematic 
knowledge or philosophy is the basic activity of man, it is 
his reason itself, present in all his activities. By his reason 
man is aware of outward reality and inward consciousness, both 
of which are formed out of the accumulation of a past that has 
realised itself in them. The connection between these two 
aspects of being, outward reality and inward consciousness, 
is so close that the more one knows of reality, that reveals 
itself as the persistence of the past in the present, the deeper 
one’s own inner being, which is as it were rooted in a past 
living within us and yet so mysteriously remote. 

History then is human thought as realised in activity. 
Philosophy is human activity interpreted by thought. And 
both represent an actual and present knowledge, for only in 
the present does man think and act. The past is, and is 
known, in so far as it is actualised and conceived in the present. 
Herein is summarised the whole of human life—thought and 
action. 

And the future world? And the after life? For human 
thought and activity these two constitute a present. The 
significance of the future for a man depends on just how far 
he feels the effective reality of that future within himself, that 
is, on how far he believes, and feels his existence as projected 
into the future. Thus the young student thinks that one day 
he will have a profession, a family, a social position; the man 
of letters thinks of success, of fame; the believer directs his 
activities towards the attainment of the future life. The future 
therefore finds realisation in the present as effective begin- 
ning. Otherwise it would not exist for man; it exists only 
in so far as it is transformed into thought and activity, that 
is, in so far as it becomes for us a present. Only then can 
we achieve it. The man without faith in himself, the man 
who does not think, has no future, for the future is in our- 
selves, 
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The future therefore resolves itself into the finality of human 
activity. Without an aim in action men are not men, and in 
such case present and future are nothing, and nothing remains 
but pure animality. No human action can lack an aim; the 
aim is practical thought, and as such it derives from theoretical 
thought. The two aspects, theoretical and practical, stand 
roughly for past and future. The past is human knowledge 
in its theoretical aspect, the future is human knowledge in its 
practical aspect. United, they form the present, that is, the 
man who acts using the experience of the past to realise the 
ends of his action in the future. Past and future are therefore 
in the present; they stand for reality and process, knowledge 
and activity, philosophy and history. 

The present with the past and future form human 
temporality, which we call the historical process. While the 
present, without past or future, forms eternity, which for 
theologians is an attribute of God, that is God Himself. The 
Idealist philosophers who do not conceive of God as a 
transcendent and infinite reality, and who feel the logical 
necessity for a unifying reality, have recourse to an immanent 
Spirit, of which we would be the phenomenal Ego, in the 
indefinite actualisation of the Spirit itself. A monistic concep- 
tion, in which all reality resolves itself into thought present 
to itself and actualising itself in perennial process. 

The other conception, which is our own, is on the contrary 
dualistic. For we hold that there are two presents, the one 
actualising itself in process from past to future, the other pure 
actuality, without process or past or future. There are two 
realities, the one contingent, relative, and temporal, the other 
infinite, absolute, and eternal. There are two forms of 
knowledge, one human, limited, proceeding from potentiality 
to actuality, the other divine, without limits, and always actual. 
To admit the monistic conception it would have to be possible 
to resolve the infinite into the finite, the eternal into the 
temporal, the pure actuality into the process of potential and 
actual, that is to say in Idealist terminology, to resolve the 
Spirit into the phenomenal Ego. To admit the dualistic 
conception it would on the other hand be necessary to resolve 
the finite into the infinite, the temporal into the eternal, the 
process into pure actuality. 

The Idealist solution denies the Absolute. All that would 
subsist in reality would be the contingent forms, that is the 
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phenomenal Ego, the only one that is conscious thought, and 
therefore the Spirit would be dissolved into an indefinite 
number of particular, limited and transient consciousnesses. 
The Dualist resolution which admits two distinct realities does 
not deny the contingent, which is the conscious experience of 
our personal reality, but resolves it into the Absolute, in as 
much as without the Absolute its reality could neither exist 
nor be conceived. 

Idealism, by uniting the contingent and the Absolute, the 
phenomenal Ego and the Spirit, in an immanent form, reduces 
everything to the sheer self-knowledge of the subject without 
object, thus creating a process of inward dialectics within 
necessary limitations that destroys all Absolute. Transcen- 
dentalism on the contrary, by distinguishing the contingent 
from the Absolute, objectivates knowledge, leaving the bounded 
and processive knowledge of man distinct from the infinite and 
actual knowledge of God, but at the same time it does not 
sever the former from the latter, which affords it the source 
of truth and the principle of reality. As a result, Idealism 
conceives no other ‘present than our indefinitely processive 
present, while Transcendentalism conceives of two, the indefi- 
nitely processive and the purely actual, and it makes the second 
dependent on the first. 

Our processive present may be represented by the three 
Christian virtues, Faith, Hope and Charity. Faith which is 
knowledge represents the past that flows into the present. Hope 
is the present itself, flowing into the future. And the present is 
Charity, love of God and of one’s neighbour, in action and 
passion. 

There is another present that is not charity, the present 
of egotism, but this implicitly denies the reality of God and 
one’s neighbour, that is it denies faith and denies hope, the 
past and the future, and reduces all to a transitory present 
limited to a single ego, impoverished and stripped of all 
relationship divine and human. Hence the development in the 
world of the strife and struggle between egotism and charity, 
between the resolution of the ego into itself and the resolution 
of the ego into Divinity and Humanity. 


And this struggle contains the synthesis of the historical 
process. 


Luicr Sturzo. 


SNE 


MADAME DE GENLIS’ TRAVELLERS’ 
COMPANION. 


ECORDS of eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century 
R eve are fascinating reading. ‘The tourists’ aims and 

outlook are sufficiently like our own to provoke our 
understanding sympathy, and sufficiently different to offer a 
piquant interest and suggest complacent comparisons in 
favour of our own times. Too often, however, we are 
satiated with descriptions of scenery, pictures and architecture 
which reflect the prevailing mode of criticism rather than the 
writer's own sentiments, and we are baulked of our desire for 
information concerning itineraries, expenses, meals and accom- 
modation, and all those minor happenings which make up the 
sum of travel experience. 

It is because our curiosity as to these commonplace details 
is satisfied by Madame de Genlis’ little Manuel du Voyageur 
that it is worth while to shake the dust of years from its covers. 
It must have been its authoress’ best seller; for though it 
was boomed by her reputation in fairer literary fields, it is 
certain that for one Briton or German who studied her serious 
educational works, or waded through her didactic romances, 
ten made her phrase-book their vade mecum when they started 
forth upon their ‘‘ grand tours.’? No one was more fitted to 
put words into their mouths and instruct them in every con- 
tingency than was Felicité du Crest St. Aubin, married in 
her sixteenth year to Colonel Brulart de Genlis, afterwards 
Marquis de Sillery. Untoward circumstances made her a 
traveller, and nature made her a pedagogue. As a young girl 
in Burgundy she was wont to assemble the village children 
to give them instruction; and undoubtedly she was happier 
as ‘‘ Governor ”’ to the children of the Duc de Chartres than 
she had been as his mistress. Society expended many witticisms 
on the appointment and on the lady’s manly title; but Felicité, 
as directress of a small co-education patrician school in a 
pavilion in the grounds of Bellechasse, showed a pedagogic 
ardour and originality never evinced by previous male educators 
of royalty. She worked her pupils unmercifully, and her out- 
look and methods were those of the crammer and the Berlitz 
instructor rather than of the scholar and psychologist. But 
she was in advance of her time in her notions of personal 
hygiene and the importance of fresh air and physical exercise, 
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and she gave her scholars a training which fitted them extra- 
ordinarily well for their life as emigrés. 

She herself was compelled to move from country to country 
with all the difficulties of the impecunious. She even went as 
far as Russia, though she does not include Russian in her 
polyglot phrase book. We note, however, that when she makes 
her Traveller engage a servant she insists on his inquiring: 
‘Do you understand Danish, Swedish and Low German? ”’ 
She sojourned long on the shores of the Baltic, and her little 
Manuel was originally published in Berlin, with only French 
and German Dialogues. Subsequent editions gave them in 
“the six principal European Languages.’’ In 1819 an Italian 
named Cignani, resident in England, prepared the book for 
British readers, giving an English, a French, and an Italian 
column, and re-christening it The Travellers’ Pocket Companion. 
It was published and sold by Samuel Leigh in the Strand, at the 
price of six shillings and sixpence. What profits its needy 
authoress reaped from this edition I have been unable to discover. 

A vocabulary seems an unlikely vehicle for the revelation of 
personality. But that of Madame de Genlis does not merely 
peep from between her phrases, it impregnates the entire book 
like a powerful clinging perfume. We can picture the 
ex-governess making sea-captains, coachmen, post-masters toe 
the line and putting the fear of God into negligent inn-servants. 
She is always the pedagogue as well as the cicerone, and both 
‘““ bosses’? and instructs her Traveller. She gives him the 
benefit of her own experience, spurs him to her own efficiency, 
and puts words of command into his mouth, which we doubt 
whether he ever used with quite her own imperious accent. 

Automobilism, bringing back many features of pre-railroad 
travel, has restored the practical value of many of the 
Dialogues. Madame de Genlis engages a coachman as the 
modern motorist, if he is wise, will engage a chauffeur, who 
knows the road and its most convenient halting-places: one, 
too, who has a smattering of several languages, and is ‘‘ con- 
versant with the coinages of the countries through which we 
shall pass.’? But even a competent man needs occasional 
warnings and reprimands, and we should be able to command : 
‘“ Drive more slowly. Do not go so near the precipice. Stop 
and see whether our trunks are secure. Light the lamps 
immediately. Make haste, for I dislike being on the roads 
at night, especially when there is no moon.’’ 
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The modern motorist might also benefit by Madame de 
Genlis’ lessons in courtesy, humanity and resourcefulness in 
emergency. She addresses the peasant from whom she inquires 
the way as “ mon ami ”’; she assures him he will be well paid 
for any help he renders. She picks up an infirm wayfarer and 
sees that he does not fall asleep on his seat beside the driver ; 
and she devotes an entire dialogue to the correct way of ‘‘ giving 
alms upon the road.’’ She carries with her ‘‘ everything that 
is necessary in case of accidents,’ and when a casualty occurs 
she brings out her ‘“‘ little case’? and administers first aid with 
cool efficiency. 

Again her dialogue on ‘‘ Conversation in a Public Conveyance ”’ 
would be as serviceable to-day in one of the fine French P.L.M. 
char-a-banes as it was in the springless diligences of the early 
nineteenth century. We no longer ejaculate: ‘‘ There is a 
hill, we must get out and walk to ease the horses,’? but we 
need to declare even more emphatically than of yore: ‘‘ The 
dust is terribly annoying ’’; and we still require to bandy firm 
but courteous phrases as to the opening and closing of windows 
and the disposition of small baggage. ‘Tariff complications may 
give ever fresh point to the dialogue ‘‘On Speaking to Customs 
Officers,’’ and surely it would be well to commit to memory, and 
in as many languages as possible, the impressive sentence: “‘ I 
know everything that comes under the description of contra- 
band, and I never carry any contraband or dutiable article 
with me, as I am of the opinion that we ought always to conform 
to the laws of the countries in which we travel.’’ 

The most interesting portions of the Manuel are, however, 
those of the least practical utility—the dialogues dealing with 
travel-conditions which have long since passed away and are 
never likely to return. We who are habituated to brief and 
regular Channel services, who take ‘‘ Sunshine Cruises ’’ and 
regard the crossing of the ‘‘ Herring Pond’’ as a rest-cure 
accompanied by hyper-nutrition, find it difficult to recover the 
outlook of the Traveller of a century ago when he nerved 
himself for several hours’ discomfort in passing to Calais or 
Dunkirk, or embarked on an eight or nine weeks’ voyage to 
the United States. Madame de Genlis’ dialogues ‘‘ On Sailing 
on the Water ”’ and ‘‘ Conversations on Board Ship ’’ certainly 
help us to realise both his qualms and his preparations. For 
a long voyage he is recommended to lay in prunes and lemons, 
vermicelli, barley, preserves, refreshing syrups, beer, wine, 
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beef jelly—‘‘ which can be procured of excellent quality in 
Hamburg and Berlin ’’—and even ‘‘a few live fowls.”’ With- 
out these private stores he will subsist exclusively on “ salt 
meat, potatoes and cheese.”’ 

Even for a Channel crossing he should make inquiries as 
to ‘‘ the capacity of the Captain of the packet and the number 
of the crew,’? and when seasick he should take ‘“‘ fifteen to 
twenty drops of ether on a small lump of sugar, or Hoffmann’s 
drops, which are a sovereign remedy against mal-de-mer.”’ 
Was it quite prudent of Felicité de Genlis in respect to the 
safety of the ship to suggest that her Traveller might like 
“a cup of tea’’?? For this implies: ‘‘ We must have boiling 
water’? and “Let us light a fire.”’ Even the burning of 
juniper berries seems risky; but Madame de Genlis declares 
emphatically that ‘‘ the perfume will relieve the nausea caused 
by the smell of tar.’’ 

‘©On Arriving at an Inn’’ Madame de Genlis is at her best, 
and her Traveller at his worst. In the private houses of her 
day the absence of many luxuries which we have come to deem 
necessities was masked by a greater abundance of good service 
than can now be obtained save at a great price; but few modern 
motorists (however much they may deplore the dull uniformity 
of Americanised Grand Hotels) would care to put up at the 
roadside inns where the hardy travellers of the early nineteenth 
century were forced to alight. In the principal Swiss and 
German towns, and in those of Italy into which British colonies 
and a steady concourse of foreign tourists had introduced new 
notions of cleanliness and comfort, very tolerable accommoda- 
tion might be obtained. Elsewhere hardships were expected, 
and were patiently endured. Cramped and stiff with cold, after 
long hours spent in draughty springless diligences or post- 
chaises, the Traveller entered an unwarmed house. A fire was 
his prime need, and three columns of Dialogue XIII are devoted 
to his attempts to obtain it. After all has been said and done, 
it smokes unbearably, windows have to be opened, and: ‘‘ You 
see,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ we shall either be frozen or suffocated 
in this room; you must give us another.’’ 

We doubt whether many of Madame de Genlis’ Voyageurs 
had the physical and moral energy to follow her directions for 
securing a modicum of comfort. She declines a room on the 
ground floor because ‘‘ it is too damp,’’ and one giving on to 
the front because “‘ it is too noisy ’’?; and doubtless, though 
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no motor-horn pierced the air, no auto-bus shook the house to 
its foundations, the spasmodic rattle of wagons and chaises over 
the cobbled streets was sufficiently distressing to sensitive 
nerves and made ‘“‘a quiet room looking on the garden ’”’ very 
desirable. She declares she ‘‘ cannot sleep without shutters,”’ 
nor tolerate the tramping of servants over her head; and that 
she must have a bed with posts, not one with curtains fastened 
to a ring in the ceiling. Having at last found a chamber to 
her taste, she discovers that it has ‘‘an unpleasant smell ”’ ; 
and forthwith she commands that it shall be swept out and 
scented with vinegar, adding that ‘‘ this precaution should 
always be taken on entering an inn room.”’ 

She requires a mattress instead of a feather-bed, and inspects 
the sheets to assure herself that they are neither damp nor 
have been already used. ‘‘ I have my own sheets with me,”’ 
she explains, ‘‘ but I always take those of the inn to lay over 
the mattress. Then I spread my own sheets above them.”’ 
Her bed must be aired with a warming-pan, and for disinfecting 
purposes some coarse sugar must be mingled with the charcoal. 
A stone bottle filled with boiling water, or a hot brick, must 
then be placed between the sheets. She must be supplied with 
a candle and snuffers; and since she had, of course, no matches, 
she must needs have a rush-light, placed for safety ‘‘ in a basin 
containing a little water.”’ She next inquires: ‘‘ What the 
watchman is saying ’’ and “‘ What hour did the clock strike? ”’ 
And then, with a command that she should be wakened at day- 
break, and that a fire should “‘ previously be lighted in the 
stove,’’ she says, ‘‘ Good-night.’’ How thankful the chamber- 
maid must have been to close the door upon her! 

If adult Travellers had in the expressive Venetian phrase 
(which does not, however, figure in the Italian column of the 
Manuel) ‘‘ much to combat ’’ (molto da combatter) in order to 
spend a night in comfort, a fortiori had they to display firmness 
and ingenuity ‘‘On Arrival at an Inn with a Family.’? Madame 
de Genlis’ dialogue on this subject was surely inspired by 
recollections of the days when she went to England and 
journeyed in Switzerland and Belgium with the Princess 
d’Orléans (sister of Louis Philippe) and Pamela, believed to 
be her own child, who afterwards married Edward Fitzgerald. 
Surely, too, she was obsessed by memories of her royal kinder- 
garten, for her imaginary Mater familias is made to cater for 
an immense brood. ‘‘ There are not beds enough for the 
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children,” is her first phrase; ‘‘ you must make up some on 
mattresses.’? These are placed on chairs, which she prudently 
insists should be bound together by firmly knotted cords, lest 
they slip apart. wo cots are needed, but Mine Host can only 
produce some little beds—we still meet with them in old French 
farmhouses—‘‘ in the form of a chest of drawers or press.’’ 
They will serve; but there is still one tiny infant to provide 
for. A servant must be sent into the town to borrow a wooden 
cradle. When it arrives, it must be examined carefully lest 
it contain bugs; and then it must be taken into the yard and 
washed out and dried. ‘The chambermaid is invited to help 
undress the children and then ‘‘ to rock the infant,’’ not at 
that period deprived by faddists of this aid to slumber. 

Before the older children sleep they must be given some 
supper. They require “‘ good new milk”’ or, failing this, 
some water gruel, with ‘‘ vegetables and stale white bread.’’ 
Madame de Genlis, we know, derived from Rousseau rigid ideas 
as to simplicity of diet for the young. Louis Philippe and his 
playmates were allowed but little meat and no sweets. ‘Their 
Governor, however, never expected them to ‘‘ be good” if 
their restless little minds and fingers were unemployed. So 
her Mater familias commands a toy-merchant to wait on her, 
and to bring among other playthings a doll, a drum, a cart, 
a hobby-horse, and a miniature set of tin household utensils. 

Tourists who leave the over-beaten highways may still light 
upon inns without a bathroom, or may discover one minus hot 
water in some strange and inconvenient situation. In such 
places he will appreciate the energy and resolution with which 
Madame de Genlis, personified in her Voyageur, obtained the 
means of ablution. ‘The servants must fill a pail with warm 
water and put bran or salt in it, as ‘‘ I wish to wash my feet,”’ 
and she demands a pitcher of hot water and a clean towel 
before starting off again at daybreak. 

When Madame de Genlis’ Voyageur falls sick in his inn and 
calls for a doctor, he speedily inquires: ‘‘ Do you think that 
baths would be beneficial?’ Whereupon the physician 
prescribes a course of nine, thirteen or twenty-one baths, the 
time of immersion being from half to three-quarters of an hour. 

“ But what shall I do for a bathing tub?’ queries the 
patient. 

The doctor replies that ‘‘ it will be difficult to procure one 
even if you pay high for it.” 
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The landlord then has a bright idea: a cooper could be 
ordered to make one, and would furnish it within twenty-four 


~ hours. 


The doctor reappears in another dialogue, where he is called 
in for a sick child. His query: ‘‘ Has the young lady been 
inoculated? ’? reminds us how greatly the contagion of small- 
pox was dreaded, and how often it was contracted in the inns 


of the period. ‘The mother is able to reply: ‘‘ No; for she 


has had the natural small-pox.’? Whereupon the doctor, 
possibly with some alarm, inquires: ‘‘ How long ago?” 


_Incomprehensible to us is his anxiety when informed that a 


child has had chilblains which have suddenly been cured. ‘‘ So 
much the worse,” he says, ‘‘ That is dangerous.’’ Do these 
phrases reveal a contemporary medical theory, or a private 
crotchet of the authoress? 

Dialogues dealing with Restaurants and Ordinaires indicate 
that the early nineteenth-century traveller was better fed than 
he was lodged. It is noticeable that the list of soups in the 
English column is abbreviated, the authoress having doubtless 
found by experience that the various milk, vegetable and 
farinaceous soups enumerated in the French and Italian lists 
were not obtainable in our island; while the direction: ‘‘ Put 
some fresh butter in the greens,’’ may well have been inspired 
by a recollection of the yellow, tasteless beans, cabbages and 
sprouts served to her on our side of the Channel. ‘The luxury 
of her “‘ petit déjeuner ” is surely also of English origin. Her 
Traveller demands soft-boiled eggs, milk rolls, brown bread, 
and toast and butter; and he is given a choice of coffee, choco- 
late and tea. 

Felicité had been accustomed to rent houses and settle down 
for months in foreign towns, and she helps her Traveller to 
do likewise. She acquires both urban and country properties 
for him, and furnishes his dwellings from cellar to attic. She 
also presides over the ‘‘ Taking of a Furnished Apartment,”’ 
and the dialogue devoted to this subject is the only one giving 
us an indication of current prices. “The Voyageur is shown 
two bedrooms, a sitting-room and a kitchen in the best quarter 
of the town. He is pleased to hear that the bedrooms give on 
to a quiet garden, “‘ for I do not like to sleep in the front on 
account of the noise,’’ a phrase of perennial and increasing 
usefulness. He examines the water closet and the beds, 
declaring that ‘“‘a good bed is the main point.’’ There is a 
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little haggling over the price; but the landlord finally accepts 
three guineas a month, the sum being stated, even in the 
French and Italian columns, in English coimage. He then 
inquires whether he can be boarded ; and he is told that pension 
is given at the rate of thirty pounds a year (trenta lire sterline, 
trente piéces). We surmise that the pension does not include 
wine, nor the rent heating; for ‘‘a part of the wine cellar 
and a place for keeping my coals and wood ”’ are demanded and 
accorded. Living at the rate of £69 16s. a year the Traveller 
could ‘‘ certainly afford to lay in some good wine and an ample 
supply of fuel.” 

We cannot but regret that when the authoress takes her 
Traveller shopping she should make no mention of the prices 
he pays, or ought to pay, for a ring, a chain, an “‘ English 
silver thimble,’ or ‘‘a snuffbox of tortoise-shell’’ at a 
jeweller’s; for ‘‘ boots in the English fashion,’’ or for ‘‘ shoes 
in morocco, coutil, drugget, skin, or taffeta ’’ at a shoemaker’s ; 
for ‘‘ English lead-pencils ’?—‘‘ others are good for nothing ”’ ; 
or for ‘‘ English water-colours in dry cakes’’ at an artists’ 
colourman’s; for ribands, blonds, taffetas, satins, cloth and 
linings at a linen-draper’s. 

More serious, lengthy and masculine in tone are the 
dialogues with an armourer, a coachbuilder and a horse-dealer. 
The latter apparently is also a saddler, providing French and 
English saddles, and postilion’s equipment. From him the 
Traveller purchases ‘‘ strong boots for riding post; for without 
them, riding full speed with French post-horses, one runs the 
risk every moment of breaking one’s legs.’? ‘The armourer 
caters for the perils of the road. The early nineteenth-century 
Traveller must be prepared in certain localities for attacks 
from bandits: and accordingly he buys pocket revolvers and 
saddle-bag pistols, and he expresses a preference for ‘ pistols 
with a double trigger, as less liable to accidents.”’ 

Madame de Genlis does not forget that her Traveller must 
be amused. She provides a card-party for him, sees that he 
talks intelligently in an artist’s studio, and conducts him to 
a concert and a play. Whether his question: ‘Is it a tragedy, 
a comedy or a comic opera?’ is asked before, during or after 
the performance, is left doubtful. She does not leave him 
without instructing him to write to “‘A Banker to whom he 
has been recommended,’”’ and to ‘‘ A Member of the Govern- 
ment to ask for an Audience.’? She teaches him how to accept 
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or decline an invitation, how to request or give an introduction ; 
and how to mingle firmness with politeness when demanding 
the repayment of a debt. One cannot but admire the neat 
ending of this last model letter: ‘‘ the bearer of this note will 
present you with my receipt.’’ 

The comprehensive little Manuel has two appendices: a list 
and translation of Italian musical terms, and tables of European 
currencies. ‘The second must have been extraordinarily useful 
to the Traveller of the period, and is not without interest for 
his successors. We learn, for instance, that the pre-revolution 
Louis d’or was still current and that its value equalled the 
pound sterling, whereas the Napoleon and the new Louis were 
worth only twenty francs, or sixteen and eightpence. For the 
Italian peninsula five tables are necessary, corresponding with 
its five main political divisions. (Venice, under the heel of 
Austria, is, of course, excluded.) Even within these divisions 
there are local currencies. And among the throng of actual 
denari, pichili, pauls, piastres, tarims, pistoles, carlins, 
chequeris and florins are phantom coins, used only as bases of 
calculation; an imaginary lira worth 8%d., a scudo equalling 
4s. 3d., a pezzo di Ex. exchanging for qs. 2d. 

The Travellers for whom Madame de Genlis catered must 
have puzzled wearily over these closely printed tables as they 
descended the southern slopes of the Mont Cenis, the Brenner, 
or the Simplon passes. What nerve it must have taken to 
cross a frontier, what arithmetical agility to calculate expenses ; 
what a capacity for taking pains to balance accounts! For those 
among them of British nationality there was, however, always 
the consoling certainty that one of the golden sovereigns with 
which their pockets were lined would exchange for large 
handfuls of multifarious coins, and would anywhere and every- 
where secure them respectful consideration. And not one 
among them foresaw that miracle of modern history, the 
Unification of Italy ; or dreamed of a day when his descendants 
might pass through the long length of the Peninsula using a 
single, new, simple and extremely beautiful coinage. Still 
less could his imagination have shown a time when the British 
traveller would produce from his wallet, not golden pieces, but 
paper pounds of uncertain and decreasing value. 

L. M. Race. 
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AMERICAN NATIONALISM: A STUDY. 
Qa IONS were admittedly bad in the Kentucky coal- 


fields, as most Americans and many Europeans know. 

Yet when the American Civil Liberties Union announced 
its intention to dispatch a committee of investigation to the 
‘« front,’’ they were met by an open letter from the local attorney 
of Kentucky’s Bell County. Said the letter : 


‘ 

You are a Godless, self-appointed, nondescript, iconoclastic 
minority of grandiloquent egotists who arrogate to yourselves 
the right to meddle . . . to effect your devilish, uncivil, and 
un-American designs. 

As American patriots, we are glad that you have chosen our 
soil as the battle-ground. We will welcome the opportunity 
to tear off your whitewash and let the American people, the 
President, the Congress now in session, and all the reading 
public understand for once the black, alien, treasonous 
purposes behind the American Civili Liberties Union and all 
its allied affiliations. 


The Kentucky attorney was an old-fashioned 100 per cent. 
American. So was Big Bill Thompson of Chicago. Whether Big 
Bill was sturdily or blatantly so is another matter, depending upon 
the citizen’s point of view. For some years the voters of Lake 
Michigan must have considered him a traditional heart-of-oak ; 
but on the last mayoralty election there was evidently a change 
of sentiment, as shown by the triumph of his rival, the late Anton 
Cermak. Believers in the blatancy of Big Bill had won out. 

The real rival of this American mayor—or so he more than 
hinted—was George V of England. The baleful influence of an 
insidious foreign potentate was said to have filtered into the 
City by the Lake; and Big Bill, with the stern eye of Washing- 
ton upon him, undertook to stamp it out. ‘Text-books which 
under-stressed the American glories and British horrors of 1776 
should be ejected from the public schools, nor must Chicago be 
reduced to the status of a British Dominion through visiting 
lecturers and World War sentimentality! To Mayor Thomp- 
son, perhaps a demagogue, certainly an old-fashioned patriot, 
all ‘‘ George Rexes”’ (regardless of their eras) were much 
the same. Big Bill, because of his position and its consequent 
publicity, achieved an immense notoriety; but he was merely 
the spokesman for a well-formulated school of American opinion. 
Other view-points receive a subtler presentation; view-points 
which are more acceptable to business, to finance, and to fashion- 
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able society. They, too, use propaganda of a less brazen type. 


But the partisans of Americanism @ la Thompson, with their 
concentration on home interests and affairs, have played an im- 


_ portant part in American history. 


In most European countries there are two well-defined trends 
in political thought: the national and the international. ‘The 
former is aggressively patriotic and sets great store by tariffs, 


armies, and navies; the latter is pacific and relies upon the 


League of Nations or (in the case of Communists) upon the 
Third International of Moscow. In America, however, exists 
a weaker international school; and mutually antagonistic sets 
of nationalists have possessed themselves of rival orientations. 
These American view-points we shall call for convenience the 
Historic and the Anglo-Saxon idealogies. "The Historic view 


of American patriotism and particularism, as held by Big Bill 


Thompson, dates from the Revolution and its sequential war of 


1812. It is based upon the principle of isolation, and upon 


George Washington’s famous advice relative to ‘‘ entangling 
alliances.’? From this standpoint all foreign nations are un- 
worthy of much trust; but Great Britain especially is a natural 
rival to be viewed with constant suspicion and a jaundiced eye. 
There is some foundation for this. Following two wars with 
the ‘‘ Step-Mother Country ’? came the Oregon controversy of 
the ’forties; the English attitude toward our Civil War; the 
Venezulan dispute under President Cleveland; the British 
blockade during the early stages of the World War; and count- 
less minor disputes. 

The Historic view was one embraced by the democratic masses 
of America, who have traditionally sniffed at English aristo- 
cracy, its monocles, and its ‘“‘ maddening ”’ Oxford accent. This 
feeling has been fostered by certain newspapers, by other power- 
ful organs of opinion, and by Irish organisations everywhere. 
Its protagonists, probably without realising it, are sturdy Jeffer- 
sonians—heirs to the solid citizens who backed the French Jaco- 
bins against anything English in 1793. Commercial rivalry, 
with the odds in England’s favour, played a part. Trade, in the 
final analysis, affects the common people; and the early 
supremacy of British manufactures, combined with the ascend- 
ancy of the British merchant marine, produced an unfavourable 
early effect upon American opinion. All over the world, Ameri- 
cans at one time found that the energetic English were just ahead 


of them! 
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The Anglo-Saxon view of American nationalism has a totally 
different origin. It is comparatively recent, being based sub- 
consciously on the philosophical race-consciousness which arose 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. Its slogan has 
been Anglo-American solidarity contra mundum. During the 
nineteenth century, Germans came to realise that they were 
Germans and Italians that they were Italians. ‘There followed 
the unification movements in Germany and Italy, which cul- 
minated by 1870. Acute race-consciousness spread everywhere, 
and the Pan-Slavic, Pan-German, .Pan-Turanian, and similar 
movements gained strength and adherents. A conscious sense 
of Anglo-Saxon solidarity was the logical sequel to the other 
‘“Pan’’ movements; and active-minded people on both sides 
of the Atlantic began discovering all sorts of close and binding 
ties. Often the most determined advocates of this Anglo-Saxon 
cult were Americans of anything but Anglo-Saxon ancestry. 
For as such citizens rose higher and higher in business or the 
professions, they found themselves increasingly dependent on 
Anglo-Saxon culture, laws, and rules of trade. With increasing 
wealth came the lure of English country life and customs; 
and this factor, combined with practical economic principles, 
turned hybrids into anglophiles with a surprising rapidity. 

There was another reason for the new Anglo-Saxon friend- 
ship. During the Spanish war in 1898, the Continental Powers 
of Europe had been almost unanimously anti-American—as the 
cartoons of the period amply illustrate. American trips to Cuba 
and the Philippines were not regarded as idealistic, nor yet as 
humanitarian. But England—perhaps anticipating her coming 
Boer campaign—was decidedly friendly to America; and a 
British admiral at Manila tendered tacit support to Dewey 
against a German flotilla which acted in menacing style. 
America was surprised and delighted by this unwonted kindli- 
ness. Anglo-Saxon solidarity has been largely the property of 
the American upper classes. Conservative business interests 
in the United States, with their English bases and affiliations, 
have been supported in this by Society. The socially registered 
have long admired the manners, the pronunciation, the slang, 
the ideals of the British upper class; and the legend of ‘‘ blood 
is thicker than water’? appeals to them strongly. London 
tailors, Khodes scholarships, and New England “ Saint ” 
schools have been fashionable. ‘There is the accolade of the 
English Court, and fox-hunting, and the glamour of landed 
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estates. As to the Revolutionary War, Anglo-Saxons have 
labelled the American colonists as liberty-loving Englishmen 
e fighting for their traditional rights against a tyrannical German 
sovereign and his Hessian hirelings. This interpretation was 
in particular favour during the Anglo-Saxon reunion of 
_ 1914-18. It was supported by certain university professors, by 
_enthusiasts over English Constitutional history, and by the 
consciously Anglo-Saxon elements. 
The World War of 10914 brought the two American 
nationalisms into conflict. The Historic school was inclined to 
_ be anti-British, anti-Russian, anti-Japanese. They felt (many 
of them) a mildly philosophical sympathy for invaded France— 
which, after all, had helped America against England in the 
_ Revolution. Lafayette was a happy memory. But the Historic- 
_ minded favoured neutrality and isolation. ‘To their support 
rallied the Irish-Americans and the German-Americans; the 
_ former anti-English, the latter naturally pro-Reich. ‘ales of 
Baron von Steuben, drill-master-extraordinary of the Revolu- 
tion, were matched against the Lafayette legend; and it was 
even discovered that the Hessian and Brunswicker mercenaries 
of 1776 were led by French officers. As to the Irish, the back- 
bone of the Revolution was said to have been Irish—Washing- 
ton’s famous Pennsylvania Line from the western frontiers ! 
The Anglo-Saxon social register, however, was unanimously 
pro-English and many of its members favoured immediate 
intervention on the Allied side. Wall Street had loaned vast 
sums to Great Britain and France, the munitions works were 
doing a thriving business, and the newly-discovered race soli- 
darity suddenly became centuries old. Anglo-Saxon patriotism 
became definitely identified with Old England; and any anti- 
Britisher became a ‘‘ hyphenate’’ of one kind or another. 
Controversies over the English blockade and the seizures of 
American mail brought the two schools into altercation. The 
Anglo-Saxons contended that England was fighting for her life, 
and that such actions must be overlooked for the common good. 
The Historic-minded adopted a psychology which had led to the 
war of 1812, and protested vociferously. ‘Then came German 
reprisals in the form of unrestricted U-boat warfare; and the 
Anglo-Saxons were up in arms while the Historicals preached 
watchful waiting, diplomatic notes, and Wilsonian negotiations. 
The Historicals were strong enough to help elect Wilson in 
1916, on the strength of the motto: ‘‘ He kept us out of wares 
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But the Lusitania incident and the ruthless resumption of sub- 
marine activity were too much for even the anti-English masses. 
After all, the Germans took American lives while the English 
were confining themselves to property. America entered Arma- 
geddon. . 

Both American nationalisms united for the prosecution of 
hostilities, only international-minded pacifists (who were neither 
Historicals nor Anglo-Saxons) opposing the progress of events. 
The Anglo-Saxons, however, were inclined towards an unstinted 
assistance to the Allied cause in all of its aims and phases; 
while the Historicals favoured a more limited participation. 
Pacifists and idealists, like Eugene Debs, weak numerically 
and in influence, were unable to effect any successful sabotage. 

The peace conference at Paris, with its Treaty of Versailles, 
pleased neither school very much. It seemed, quite unwittingly, 
to reawaken the issues. Anglo-Saxons were inclined to the 
belief that the terms were too lenient ; while the Historicals felt 
that it was perhaps too punitive an enactment. Representatives 
of the two elements, from these radically different motives, 
became anti-Wilsonian; and together they helped to block 
treaty ratification in the United States Senate. For America 
there was to be no League of Nations—as the presidential elec- 
tions of 1920 and 1924 clearly showed. ‘To the Historical school 
a stay-at-home policy was the panacea; while to the Anglo- 
Saxons a whole-hearted co-operation with the British Empire 
was the only foreign connection necessary for American 
welfare. 

An interesting social expression of the Historical school was 
the famous Ku-Klux-Klan, founded near Atlanta in 1915. It 
stood for 100 per cent. Americanism, and for white supremacy 
within the confines of the United States. It borrowed many of 
the features of the old ‘‘ Know Nothing ’’ Movement (1844-56), 
of the original reconstruction-period Ku-Klux, and of the 
American Protective Association (1887-97); besides bearing a 
rather striking analogy to the Hitler organisation in Germany. 
Anti-coloured, anti-Jewish, anti-Japanese, and anti-Catholic, it 
has opposed foreign and non-Nordic influences everywhere ; dis- 
trusting the alleged machinations of international Jewish finance 
and the Pope at Rome, while it stressed racial purity and 
historical American patriotism. The South and the Middle 
West, strongholds of the Historicals, have been the Klan’s 
particular localities; and the English and Scotch-Irish pioneer 
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_ stock its mainstay. Klan cohorts helped to defeat the candidacy 
of Al Smith in the Democratic Convention of 1924 (since he 
was a “tool of Rome ’’); and during the World War their 
activities were felt in Liberty Bond campaigns, the hounding 
of slackers, and spy-hunting. Such leaders as William Joseph 
Simmons, E. Y. Clarke, and Dr. Hiram Wesley Evans, while 
preaching the doctrine of Nordic supremacy, have upheld the 
traditional American nationalism. The wider entanglements 
of Anglo-Saxon solidarity were apparently beyond their ken. 
They represented Nordic Americanism, not Anglo-Saxondom. 
Klan methods, frequently based upon force rather than peace- 
ful propaganda, have brought the Invisible Empire into dis- 
repute however, and since 1928 its influence seems to have 
decreased. Klan membership, at its peak, is believed to have 
totalled over 7,000,000 paying members. 

The cornerstone of Anglo-Saxon solidarity in its latest mani- 
festation is the English-Speaking Union of the United States, 
incorporated in 1920. Its purpose is ‘‘ to draw together in the 
bond of comradeship the English-speaking people of the 
world ’’; and it co-operates with its sister society of London, 
the English-Speaking Union of the British Empire. John W. 
Davis, Democratic candidate for President in 1924, has headed 
the American branch; and such prominent social and business 
figures as Paul Cravath, Otto Kahn, George Wickersham, and 
Ivy Lee are among its officers and directors. Cultural rather 
than political relationship is stressed between the branches ; 
and friendly introductions are furnished to visiting members. 
Travelling scholarships and the interchange of teachers are 
arranged for; and there are newspaper fellowships in memory 
of Walter Hines Page. ‘The American membership, which is 
a class rather than a mass affair, has grown from 2,500 to 19,000 
in the last ten years. Besides its national headquarters in New 
York, there are forty chapters scattered throughout the United 
States. Stress is placed, wisely enough, upon linguistic rather 
than racial affinities. 

American sentiment since the war has been slowly changing. 
The Historical school, with its Big Bills and July Fourth ora- 
tions, has become a trifle passé even in fundamentalist strong- 
holds. Francophile sentiment—long the property of the 
Historicals—has been diminishing for a variety of reasons not 
unconnected with debts, reparations, and questions of arma- 
ment; while the England of to-day, with its democratic leaders 
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and modest aims, is becoming better liked—or at least better 
trusted. Anglo-Saxons, on the other hand, find that the labour 
socialism of post-war England is less romantic than the imperial 
glories of the pre-war era. The ‘‘ dole ’’ does not appeal to the 
leaders of American business, nor to the smart and well-to-do— 
the bulwarks of the Anglo-Saxon conception. As England 
becomes less feudal, it loses its attraction for American 
romantics. If John Bull finds himself losing world markets in 
India, China, or the Dominions, he forfeits the admiration of 
many hard-headed American industrialists and men of trade. 

Perhaps a_ studied indifference to both orientations is 
America’s way out. ‘The World War tended to discredit the 
racial and linguistic movements that had helped to bring it 
about. Social and economic rather than race problems are now 
in the forefront. Pan-Germanism was halted at Versailles in 
1919; and Lenin checked the Pan-Slavic urge a year earlier. 
Nationalists are generally conservative, and on this Soviet ques- 
tion the two American schools have finally found themselves 
in unified agreement. Meanwhile, League of Nations sentiment 
is growing by friendly co-operation with Geneva, as evinced in 
the Far Eastern crisis. 


ROGER SHAW. 


_AN EXPEDITION INTO UNKNOWN ASIA. 


HE scientific results of an expedition naturally fall into 

two groups. ‘There is firstly the identification of the 

actual specimens, botanical, zoological and so on, brought 
back, a work which may take anything from one to several years 
to complete, according to the amount of material obtained and 
the number of experts who can devote time to it. Secondly, there 
are the deductions to be drawn from the facts discovered, both 
in the field and in the museum; that is to say, deductions as 
to the geological and geographical history of the region ex- 
plored, and to its place in the larger region of which it forms 
a part, as revealed by the rocks, or by the distribution of 
plants and animals, the number of endemics, and other data. 
While, therefore, no final conclusions can be arrived at before 
the material has been digested—if, indeed, there be any such 
thing as finality—it is obvious that the explorer will have 
reached certain general conclusions long before the identifica- 
tion of his specimens is completed; the more so if he set out 
with some definite idea in his mind. Much is expected of the 
explorer in these days. If he omits anything, he is bound to 
fall foul of some expert. He must be able to make a map 
of the country, collect plants and animals of all kinds, includ- 
ing insects and rock specimens; he must understand the prin- 
ciples of geology, especially ice action, and be something of a 
meteorologist. Nothing is forgiven him. On the other hand, 
if he succeeds his reward is great. Nor, in the main biological 
categories—flowering plants, mammals, birds, insects, and so 
on—is it easy nowadays to discover new species; and though 
the writer deprecates the common notion that the number of 
new species discovered is a measure of the results achieved, 
yet new species clearly do advance knowledge, in so far as they 
help to fill up gaps in the long line of descent. Even if they 
fail in this respect, they may yet teach something. Certainly 
if the naturalist-explorer is no novice, he will start off with a 
good working knowledge of the country to be explored, its 
structure, flora, and fauna; and as a result of further work, he 
is more likely to widen his knowledge, or perhaps modify his 
previous conclusions in the light of new evidence, than to 
formulate new and revolutionary hypotheses. Even exploration 
has become largely a matter of routine work, though the hazards 
are different from those encountered in more populous countries. 
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Lord Cranbrook and the writer have recently returned from 
thirteen months spent on the Upper Irrawaddy, in far Northern 
Burma; and although the extensive collections made have as yet 
been barely unpacked and sorted, it is possible to give now some 
general account of the country, and even of the results obtained. 
Leaving Myitkyina, the northern terminus of the Burma rail- 
ways, we travelled with mule transport to Fort Hertz; thence- 
forward coolies carried the baggage. From Fort Hertz we went 
north-eastwards over the mountains to the Nam ‘Tamai, follow- 
ing that river northwards, ten days. journey, to the Tibetan 
settlement of Lama Ne—literally the last village in Burma. 
Here, at an altitude of 6,000 feet, we established our base camp ; 
and the bulk of our collections were made in this, the Adung 
valley, where we spent altogether ten months. 

Lama Ne consists of three Tibetan log huts, standing amidst 
cultivation on the river bank, and half a dozen even poorer 
Daru huts scattered for half a mile up the valley on the steep 
wooded slopes. Though we were still twenty-five miles from 
the source of the Adung river—a hard five days’ marching— 
there is no further cultivation. The climate is very wet, and 
ten days’ fine weather, even in the winter, is exceptional. Snow 
falls as low as 5,000 feet in February, but does not lie long in 
the valley. ‘The coldness of the valley in the early months of 
the year is due to the surrounding mountains, which rise to 
15,000 feet immediately overlooking the village. In May the 
temperature begins to rise rapidly. At 6,000 feet the valley is 
thickly forested, mainly with evergreen trees. Not till April, 
when the mountains were richly flecked with the varied tints of 
spring foliage, did one realise quite how many deciduous trees 
there really are mixed in with the evergreen species. Every 
tree seemed to be limned with foliage of a different colour, from 
acid yellow to smouldering red, though there was a predomi- 
nance of shrill greens, We had, in fact, already left the typical 
Burmese hill jungle behind and reached the lower temperate 
rain forest belt. 

Amongst the more conspicuous trees were the blue Hima- 
layan pine (Pinus excelsa), Quercus serrata and other oaks, 
a fine willow, birch, poplar, several species of holly and 
maple, a magnificent cherry with rich carmine flowers, various 
lauraceae, araliaceae, and, of course, rhododendrons in great 
variety. ‘These last formed the main floral wealth of the valley 
between 6,000 and 12,000 feet. By far the most magnificent 
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was a tree bearing in February great spherical trusses of rosy 
purple bell-shaped flowers, each two inches across. One such 
tree, upwards of sixty feet high, and certainly more than a 
century old, bore five or six hundred trusses, a truly gorgeous 
spectacle. As Manglietia dottsopa, fledged with ivory-white 
flowers, was in full bloom at the same time, a faint idea may 
be gained of the appearance of the forest so early in the year. 
Amongst a host of interesting plants found here may be men- 
tioned a stachyurus, hitherto known only from Central China 
and Japan, a holly-leafed barberry, allied to the Himalayan 
B. insignis, and also to the new “ silver barberry ’’ (B. hypoke- 
rina), a big-leafed vaccinium with clusters of glaucous fruit-like 
small bunches of grapes, and an evergreen viburnum bearing small 
steel-blue berries with an almost lalique gloss. At this altitude 
many of the rhododendrons are true epiphytes, amongst the 
commonest being R. Taggianum, with marble-white flowers, the 
curious little box-leafed R. insculptum, whose flowers, though 
small, are a real crocus orange, a new species allied to R. 
Boothiu, with bright yellow flowers, and the immense trumpets 
of the ever-to-be-remembered R. Nuttallit. 

Throughout the early spring birds were arriving from below 
in ever-increasing numbers and variety, attracted particularly by 
the rhododendron blossoms, which they visited freely. Much of 
the pollination of these flowers is effected by birds. One com- 
mon babbler was sometimes smeared over the head with so large 
and bright a coat of pollen that twice I mistook it for another 
species. On the wooded crags, 2,000 feet above the river, there 
were gooral, but it needed dogs to drive them out from cover. 
The Tibetan headman had three yellow hunting-dogs—smooth- 
coated, prick-eared curs, rather larger than a fox-terrier—and 
these proved invaluable. The only other large animals we heard 
of in this part of the valley were serow, which kept to the forest 
zone, some 2,000 feet above the river, and barking deer. While 
we were here, the headman shot us a serow, and his dogs chased 
a barking deer into the river, where it was drowned. Cranbrook 
himself shot a gooral while out with the headman, and it proved 
to be a new sub-species. The small panda and a flying squirrel 
occurred also above an 8,000 feet altitude. 

In May we moved some dozen miles up the valley, following 
a difficult track through the forested gorge. Our next camp 
was made at 8,000 feet, in a grove of huge conifers, Pinus 
excelsa, Picea Morinda, and Tsuga Brunoruaria. Many of these 
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trees measured from fifteen to eighteen feet in girth five feet 
from the ground, and were upwards of 180 feet high, 
unbranched for a hundred feet. Again rhododendrons were a 
feature of the forest, often forming 75 per cent. of the woody 
undergrowth. As they were now in full bloom they made 
marvellous seas of colour, surging up the cliffs. At this 
altitude most of the species—there were a dozen abundant ones 
—grow socially, in countless tens of thousands. As the ascent 
continues the trees grow in ever-increasing numbers till they form 
an almost impenetrable tanglewood. But gradually the species 
become fewer. Above 12,000 feet and the tree line, they break out 
into many more species again, but now they are of the Alpine type. 
Vast sweeps of mountain are carpeted with a many-coloured fabric 
of dwarf rhododendron, growing heather-high but ranging in 
colour from deep ‘I‘yrian purple, through shades of rose to daffo- 
dil-yellow, carmine and blood-red. 

Early in June we moved up the valley again, finally camping 
in a meadow—evidently a silted-up lake-bed—at 12,000 feet. 
As fast as the snow melted, the steep slopes became jewelled 
with flowers, most of which grew in such lavish numbers that 
they formed sheets of colour spread over the bare gravel scree— 
frail fairy primulas, pink nomocharis, golden buttons of celan- 
dine, anemones, and chubby willows, in early summer, followed 
by bouncing blue poppies and starry saxifrages, red nomocharis 
and gaudy louseworts. In the autumn an unexpected revival 
takes place, even while the berries are ripening on the bushes 
and the leaves are wilting and blushing on the trees. Suddenly 
meadow and scree break out into a posy of flowers, under the 
stimulus of the October sunshine. Incredibly blue larkspurs 
dazzle the eyes, the beautiful Cyananthus lobatus, with peri- 
winkle-blue trumpets, Aster fuscescens—best of the wild asters 
—allium, raining amethyst flower-drops in a perpetual trembling 
shower sustained on wires, the crude crimson of a dwarf epilo- 
brim, and last, but not least, the vivid heavenly bodies of Gen- 
tiana gilvostriata, starring the brazen scree. It is a sight to 
gladden the heart, but, alas, it does not last long. Without warn- 
ing comes the snow, and the whole flower world is blotted out for 
six months. 

To any naturalist brought up on such works as Hooker’s 
Himalayan Journals and Wallace’s Malay Archipelago (why are 
not such absorbing travel books written nowadays?) south- 
eastern Asia, that is the whole broad peninsula from Assam to 
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Annam, lying between India and China, presents a singularly 
fascinating study. We know a great deal more about this region 
to-day than we did in the time of the Victorian naturalists, and 
certainly we have far larger collections of specimens on which 
to vent our ingenuity; nevertheless it is in the inferences to be 
drawn from the facts that we lag conspicuously behind our fore- 
bears. To the writer it seems that too much attention has been 
paid to the description and classification—the mere scaffolding 
of the naturalist’s work—and not enough to the distribution of 
the species in space and time. We are very much in the position 
of detectives, to whom the relative positions of objects associated 
with an investigation may, in the absence of eye-witnesses, if 
properly noted, furnish an important clue in the reconstruction 
of what actually happened. For what the naturalist persistently 
seeks to reconstruct is a true and consecutive history of life 
on this planet; that is to say, the story of evolution, the fact 
of which is now universally accepted, whatever disagreement 
there may be as to means. All else is surely of secondary 
importance—intensely interesting, no doubt, but important only 
in so far as it illuminates the story. 

In any attempt to explain the present distribution of plants 
and animals over south-eastern Asia (including the Malay Archi- 
pelago), interest must concentrate on that region where the 
Himalayan ranges impinge most closely upon the Chinese 
ranges; that is to say, roughly, where China, Tibet, Burma 
and Assam meet. This is without doubt the key position. It is 
here that the two biggest mountain systems in the world meet ; 
it is here that the greatest unbroken expanses of jungle occur ; 
it is here that the largest number of species, the most swift 
and violent contrasts, from forest to meadow, from meadow to 
alp, from alp to eternal snow, are found; and it is here and 
here only that five great rivers, whose sources are far apart, 
and whose mouths are hundreds, nay thousands, of miles apart, 
for a brief space approach each other so closely that there 
would be room for all of them, together with their dividing 
mountain walls, between London and Penzance; yet the mouth 
of the westernmost—the Brahmaputra—is as far from the 
mouth of the easternmost—the Yangtze—as London is from 
Cairo. Indeed, and this is even more remarkable, three of the 
five rivers could squeeze through between London and Brighton, 
and this for a distance exceeding a hundred miles—a feature 
unique on the earth’s surface. 
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The reason why this region must be regarded as the key 
position in south-eastern Asia is simple. If we look at a 
physical map of Asia, we see that Burma and Assam together 
form a sort of wedge, driven in between the eastern end of the 
Himalaya and the mountains of western China in a north- 
easterly direction ; the apex of this wedge is formed by a moun- 
tain range from the east flank of which rises the Irrawaddy. 
The mountains here form the link not only between east and 
west, between China and the Himalaya, but also between north 
and south, between Tibet and the Malay Peninsula, and so on 
to the East Indian islands. It is at first sight perhaps surpris- 
ing to find the east and west liaison, across the great river 
gorges and their containing mountains, much more efhcient 
than the north and south connection, parallel to them ; the more 
so because the original flora was clearly driven southwards on a 
broad front by advancing glaciers, which subsequently retreated. 
The fact is, mountain systems and river systems in this part 
of Asia bear little relation to one another. But this lofty moun- 
tain wedge is something more than a link between east and 
west, or north and south; it has also acted as a barrier separat- 
ing three well-marked floral regions, namely the East Asiatic 
region embracing most of China and Japan, the Indo-Malayan 
region to the south, and the Central Asian region to the north. 
Its flora, without belonging predominantly to any of these 
regions, shows relationship to them all; and taking into account 
the high degree of specialisation evinced by the flora, and the 
proportion of endemics, it might itself be regarded as forming 
a distinct mountain floral region, for which the obvious name is 
Sino-Himalaya. 

It is a fair assumption that, if we can explain what has 
happened here during Tertiary time, we shall have gone far 
towards explaining many difficult problems of distribution ; if 
we can even decipher the sequence of events since the last 
advance of the ice, say, 50,000 years ago, we shall be able to 
explain much that has happened in south-eastern Asia. 

There is good evidence for the view that the whole of this 
top end of Burma was formerly a plateau, and presumably part 
of the Tibetan plateau. The remarkable uniformity in the 
heights of the mountains points to this. For ages the plateau 
was protected by an ice sheet, and great glaciers were formed. 
Their average altitude was in the neighbourhood of 14,000 feet, 
as shown by the highest visible ice-shelf. Then the ice began 
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to retreat, and in the shallow saucer-like valleys the surcharged 
water cut deep v-shaped grooves. The glaciers advanced and 
retreated, and at one time descended to 5,000, possibly to 
4,000, feet. Very few glacier remnants remain to-day, and 
they are retreating ; a few snow beds mark the graves of former 
glaciers. Moraines were distinct enough in the higher valleys. 
Not until the year’s snow had all gone in September was it 
possible to distinguish a mere snow bed in a sunless ravine 
from a dying glacier; but that the whole region had been 
intensely glaciated was obvious enough. We discovered that 
the Adung river rose in a true glacier immediately west of the 
pass. 

The survey, which beyond the actual course of the river is 
by no means accurate, has not been carried over the watershed, 
the territory on the other side being acknowledged as Tibetan. 
Nevertheless, the Tibetans annually come over into the Adung 
valley to dig up the bulbs of a species of Fritillaria, much 
esteemed in China as a general tonic, and to obtain the skins 
of wild animals from the Darus. In 1931 the first visitors from 
Tibet crossed the Namni pass (15,290 feet) on May 21st: hence 
the snowfall on this range is probably less than it is farther 
south, where passes 2,000 feet lower are not normally open 
before the middle of June. Across the pass, the climate is 
distinctly more ‘Tibetan. 

In September we went over the Namni pass and down to 
a large level meadow where hundreds of yak, sheep, and goats 
grazed. From this point a good pack-road descended the valley 
—a sure sign that we were in Tibet. After crossing two large 
streams from the north we reached the first village, at an 
altitude of 11,000 feet, called Jite, where we spent a fortnight. 
The road continues eastward, diverging slightly from the river, 
and after crossing two or three ranges reaches Ridong, on 
another southward-flowing stream. This country at the 
extreme source of the Irrawaddy, beyond the Burma frontier, 
is unexplored. All these southward-flowing streams join to- 
gether to make the Taron ; and there is good reason now to think 
that the branch which rises near the Namni pass is the largest, 
and that when we crossed that pass, finding on this side no 
less than four glaciers, we were actually at the source of the 
Taron, and hence of the Irrawaddy. 

F. KincGpon-WArD. 


COACHING WAYS. 
N OWADAYS the horsed coach is an anachronism, an 


expensive whim suitable only for millionaires. Even in 

remote districts you will inquire far for a waggonette 
and pair of trotting horses. The great fairs among the northern 
mountains, at which stock for the coaching stables was pur- 
chased, are dead and forgotten. In the wildest corners of 
Scotland where roads are narrow, hilly and awkward, the 
trotting pony is unknown; it is held that a motor car can go 
on any thoroughfare passable by wheels. 

Forty years back the Lake District coach services employed 
hundreds of horses and men every summer. At the end of each 
season there was a drafting of surplus horseflesh and workers. 
Several of the younger drivers I knew well went each autumn 
to towns and cities, chiefly in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where 
extra street cars were needed in winter. In those days the 
streets were used by walkers in summer time. Such men and 
horses came back—if they came back at all—about the middle 
of June. I admit that the horses were fully worked all the year, 
but it had little ill effect on them. ‘They knew how to keep their 
feet on greasy stone setts, and to dodge the crossing tram-lines 
in the streets just as they knew how to humour a heavy vehicle 
down a twisting and steep lane. They loved the day of their 
return to the fells. I have seen some rare capering when the 
horses were loosed from the travelling-boxes at Windermere 
station, and all the staff and loungers were hard put to it to 
keep a mare or gelding from bolting across the yard and on 
to the line. 

The return of these horses was quite an occasion in the 
village calendar. Such friends as the saddler, whip-maker, 
coach-builder, harness-maker might be expected. In the back- 
ground were the masters and journeymen workers, talking 
quietly together and forgetting social rank; the lads took share 
in the capers of horse holding and heel dodging. ‘The hotel 
folks were well represented in the company. ‘The horses were 
fresh and excited; the railway journey meant nothing to them. 
Even young Jim, who had the softest of hands and the toughest 
of wrists, used to declare that the first day of driving along the 
Keswick road was a caution. The horses were in such high 
spirits at seeing green pastures, listening to clear water, that 
they would forget all harness and fain hop off the road and on 
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again. He would never use a whip unless some scamp took the 
bit and determined to be obstinate. Play—well, play he didn’t 
mind, for he, too, had spent some months in the fog and smoke 
of Lancashire. 

In my early years the dales depended on horses for every 
traffic, for all supplies. The railways came no nearer than a 
dozen miles, and boat piers were about as convenient. I don’t 
forget the sounds of those old days. ‘There was the rattle of 
hooves in the grey dawn or the brisk starlight when the mails 
came down the ice-covered road past Rydal; there was a merry 
jingle as in summer the morning or afternoon coach found its 
way to Langdale or Hawkshead. There was a quieter, more 
careful rattle on a foggy morning when the leaders could not 
be seen, and the road to Lowood was packed with grey-white. 
““ Drive them, man, they know the road for themselves,’’ said 
old Tommie; ‘‘ I might just as well drop the reins at once for 
I can see nowt. ‘They know where the water is and the walls, 
and I’ve never scraped a coach side yet by depending on my 
horses in the dark.’’ 

As the last coach of the season came through the village, the 
yard of tin was produced, and everybody came out to wave and 
to cheer. ‘There was the parting glass at every inn, and any 
coachee who cared was filled with liquor on the drive. I have 
seen the blacksmith and his lads leave the wheel they were 
hooping, the anvil at which they were striking blows to shape 
out a horseshoe, to watch old Jack pass. The school bairns took 
truant at the sound, knowing that their error would meet with 
little correction. And down through the glowing autumn tints 
by the lake, through the gap in the rocks, the last coach 
plunged and rattled. 

Some of the elders remained at home in the dales, rather ill 
at ease in their honorary stable-yard jobs. | How they rejoiced 
when, in December, somebody called for even a trap, so that 
they could drive out along the road. One old chap confessed 
to me that he would even drive an old lady’s brougham rather 
than go a week without touching the reins at all. He had a 
sad tongue, but as he had no teeth his objurgations did not 
matter much on the road, whatever they might have done in 
a confined space like a village street. Autumn marked a great 
change for these old lads. One day they were knights of the 
road, the next mere hangers-on at the public-house, doing a 
job here and there, but mostly longing, waiting for the next 
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season to open. ‘There was old Wullie, who broke away 
regularly every Christmas, and spent a few days as guest at 
the tram stables at Salford or wherever his team of horses had 
been drafted. He always came back, somewhat sore at the mis- 
handling his favourites were getting, and vocal about their 
sorrows. ‘‘ Them horses looked me in the eyes as though they 
was humans, and asking me to take them home. I nearly did 
it, however; but the foreman says, ‘ Bill, you can’t feed them 
until June; let me have ’em a bit longer,’ and so he pays my 
fare home again. Not that I wanted his brass.’? Old Wullie 
always had a whip-thong fastened to his button-hole, and was 
thus marked as ready for service. 

There was old Ike of Keswick, who could be found walking 
along the miles of road which he had to drive in summer time. 
He was never tired of looking at its steep bits and awkward 
corners, but he was bad of his feet, and as age crept on his 
journey was reduced to ten, then seven, five and finally a mile 
up the Chestnut hill track, and just a bit more, lad, so that he 
could look along the waving country towards Thirlmere. Ike 
had a wonderful, perhaps a little savoury, idea to save men 
from taking colds. He would steep a bit of string in paraffin, 
and wear it round his neck. In summer he alleged that no rain 
could pass that barrier, no matter what the weather, and if he 
had to go into the storm it was to be a warm-line round and 
protecting his throat. He was rather puzzled that he could not 
convert either coach folk or his friends to try out the idea for 
themselves, and offered me a prepared thong for the purpose. 
I did not try it. 

Ike had other remedies: he would anoint his face with bacon 
fat on a cold day to prevent it freezing and peeling. ‘‘ The 
skin should be supple, lad, and kept supple; the frost can’t 
touch it then.’”’? I don’t say that Ike’s nose was not red and 
shining at all times, but it was wonderful after that. And with 
Christmas gone he would be in and out of his two-roomed 
cottage, looking for bits of whip-lashes, splicing them together, 
going over the harness for the least trace of dirt or wear, and 
he was never still after the thrushes and starlings began to 
sing. ‘They formed his winter choir, and he loved them well. 
‘Them stormeocks mark the middle of winter to me; they 
yell ‘It’s coming’ from the tree tops, and sure enough spring 
is on the way. And after them come the starlings, chittering 
and whistling like humans; they smell the end of winter. And 
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after that come the swallows—it’s the swallows as counts, let 
me tell you. It’s them as bring back the horses to the roads.” 

During the driving season the old coachees handled a lot of 
money. ‘The clerk might book the places and settle with some 
passengers, but scores of people were given short lifts, and they 
paid the coachman. ‘There was no ticket system; you were seen 
on and off the coach by the responsible person. Except for 
the mail-coach we never aspired to a guard or assistant driver 
in the dales. With the small firms the coachman was his own 
accountant throughout; he paid out small things like hay and 
corn used in the day’s travel. Weird were the methods of 
reckoning. On the whole they were fair, for masters and men 
went on to the half-century of joint service without change or 
trouble, and the coachmen never bankrupted their employers. 
Indeed, they often prevented them from making bad bargains. 
You can hear a lot from the box-seat which passengers wished 
to believe was private information and secret between them- 
selves. Here’s the story of an old coachee making up his 
accounts. After the day’s work he went into a loose box 
furnished with a bench and table, and piled the coins from every 
pocket, and then sorted them into pairs, one of which went into 
his pocket, and the other into his hat. ‘‘ That’s for Jim (the 
boss) ; and that’s for me,’’ and at the end he tumbled the coins 
out of the big old hat on to the boss’s kitchen table, pocketing 
the rest to meet disbursements and tips. I don’t think that old 
coachee could read, write or figure at all, but he had the method 
of convenient accountancy. ‘There would be trouble, dire and 
swift, if coachee or any other fellow had to try the game to-day. 

Yet fortunes were made on the coach road. Most of them 
were kept and invested either in hotels or in land. 
Competition was keen, but the business was not overcrowded, 
and there was always a happy smile when stables were 
overhauled, harness was examined, and coach painting finished 
off in the spring. After Easter the paint shops were always 
active, and sometimes so busy that a mixing pot on the open 
fire was forgotten, and a burst of flame and a roar came through 
the doorway. Ginger, Taylor’s coach-painter, was supposed to 
lose his eyebrows alternate years with accidents of this sort. 
‘© Tt don’t matter, but the boss hates a mucky mess, and that’s 
what it will be.”’ 

Among the coachees of my acquaintance was one who might 
have been the subject of Leigh Hunt’s wonderful sketch, just 
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toning down a few adjectives, and making the proviso that our 
coachee was not a man of many coats. So we read: 

His face is red, and his voice rough, by the same process 
of drink and catarrh. He has a silver watch with a steel 
chain, and plenty of loose silver in his pocket, mixed with 
half-pence. He serves the houses he goes by for a clock. 
He takes a glass at every alehouse; for thirst, when it is 
dry, and for warmth when it is wet. . . . He tells you that 
his off-hand horse is as pretty a goer as ever there was, but 
that Kitty—‘‘ Yeah, now there, Kitty, can’t you be still ?— 
Kitty’s a devil, sir, for all you wouldn’t think it.”’ He knows 
that all the boys on the road admire him, and gives the 
horses an indifferent lash with the whip as they go by. If 
you wish to know what rain and dust can do, you should 
look at his old hat. ‘There is an indescribably placid and 
paternal look in the position of his corduroy knees and old 
top-boots on the footboard, with their pointed toes and never 
cleaned soles. His beau-ideal of appearance is a frock-coat, 
with mother-o’-pearl buttons, a striped yellow waistcoat, and 
a flower in his mouth. 


In the outer world, the coach services came to an end when 
the railways came; there was in the Lake District one nook of 
English ground secure from rash assault for which Wordsworth 
pleaded successfully, and here the coaches remained working 
every summer until the motor car came into prominence. 

‘There was a good deal of beauty on the old coach road. I con- 
tend there is nothing in the motor-travel of to-day which compares 
with the sight and sound of a team trotting along the old road, 
with the coach swaying and rumbling at their heels, with the 
swingletrees dancing, with harness polished, traces bright as 
leather can be. The sounds, too, were glorious, and they cling 
—yes, they cling—the clamour of the horn, the rumble of 
wheels, the rattle of hooves, and then the creaking of harness 
as the coach draws near, the pleasant red face and uplifted 
finger of coachee as he passes an old or young acquaintance, and 
the elaborate bow and leer he has for the pretty lasses at the 
corner cottage. ‘“‘ I wadn’t like to be their lads,’’ he says many 
a time; ‘‘ they’re too bonnie to be comfortable.’? Yet they 
married well and happily, and I have seen them joking with the 
old man, after the last coach had rolled over Dunmail Raise. 

W. T. PALMER. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE Ciimax or Diplomatic FINANCE. 
N June 14th, 1933, the British Government announced 
its virtual default on the debt that had been incurred to 
the United States during the war. The announcement 
was made in the House of Commons by Mr. Neville Chamber- 


lain at ro p.m. on the eve of the day when the half-yearly 


payment became due. It had been delayed to so late an hour 
because the British Government had hoped that Mr. Roosevelt 
would help them to solve the difficult problem that faced them. 
Six months earlier the British Government had paid the 
instalment then due in full because the new American admini- 
stration had not yet taken office, and the United States Congress 
had taken no step towards completing the work of the Lausanne 
Conference. The payment made on December 15th, 1932, was 
described as a capital payment, and was subjected to the specific 
proviso that it was not to be regarded as a resumption of the 
annual payments, but as an exceptional and abnormal measure 
designed to bridge the interval before the debt settlement with 
the United States could be negotiated. At the same time the 
United States was urged to see that such a settlement be reached 
before June 15th ‘“‘in order to obviate the risk of a general 
breakdown of existing inter-governmental agreements.’’ (British 
Note of December 11th, 1932.) “The months passed, and no 
progress was made towards a settlement, although Mr. Mac- 
Donald went to see Mr. Roosevelt in Washington (April 21st- 
25th) for the purpose. Not only was no progress made towards 
a settlement, but on June goth the United States Government 
laconically notified Sir Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador in 
Washington, that ‘‘ 75,950,000 dollars interest is due and pay- 
able on June 15th, 1933, on account of your Government to the 
United States pursuant to the debt agreement of June roth, 
1923.’’ (Document No. 1, British White Paper, Cmd. 4353, 
published on June 15th, 1933.) On June 13th Sir John Simon 
answered that the payment of the June instalment ‘“‘ could not 
be made at this juncture without gravely imperilling the 
success of the conference [the Economic Conference], and 
involving widespread political consequences of the most serious 
character.’? He therefore informed the United States Govern- 
ment that ‘‘ in the meantime, in order to make it perfectly clear 
that they do not regard the suspension of the June payment 
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as in any way prejudicing the ultimate settlement, His 
Majesty’s Government propose to make an immediate payment 
of 10 million dollars as an acknowledgment of the debt pending 
a final settlement,’? and urged the United States Government 
to name the time and place for negotiating a settlement (Loc. 
cit. No. 2). The answer of the United States Government, 
dated June 14th, was an entirely non-committal acknowledg- 
ment of the British Note and a reminder that the President 
could not alter the schedule of payments. ‘‘ Such power rests 
with Congress.’? The Note contained a suggestion that negotia- 
tions about the debt should take place in Washington ‘‘ as soon 
as convenient ’’ (Loc. cit. No. 3). Concurrently, however, Mr. 
Roosevelt issued a domestic statement in Washington in which 
he gave it as his ‘‘ personal ’’ view that Great Britain had not 
defaulted. ‘‘ In a spirit of co-operation I have, as executive, 
noted the representations of the British Government with 
respect to the payment of June 15th instalment, inasmuch as the 
payment made is accompanied by a clear acknowledgment of 
the debt itself. In view of those representations and of the 
payment, I have no personal hesitation in saying that I do not 
characterise the resultant situation as a default. Beyond this 
the law and the Constitution do not permit me to go” (Loc. 
cit. No. 4). The British ‘“ token’”’ payment of 10,000,000 
dollars was duly made on June 15th. It was made in silver, 
which the United States Government consented to accept at 50 
cents. to the fine ounce. ‘The silver had been acquired by the 
British Government from the Government of India and cost 
f£,1,600,000. 

Finland alone paid the debt in full. Italy, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania and Latvia followed the British example and made a 
“token ’’ payment of 10 per cent. France, Belgium, Poland, 
Estonia, Hungary, Lithuania and Jugoslavia frankly defaulted. 

Apart, therefore, from the remaining fiction of the ‘‘ token 
payment ’’—a somewhat pleasant device for evading the form, 
while committing the reality, of default—the British Govern- 
ment took its place with the other war debtors and repudiated 
its obligation. It would not be easy to calculate precisely 
how much money was borrowed by governments from govern- 
ments and wasted in the Great War. ‘The total probably 
approximated to the equivalent of £4,000,000,000. ‘The encour- 
aging aspect of what has since happened is that, if experience 
ever can teach a lesson, there is no security in a foreign political 
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debt. No lesson could be more salutary. ‘There could be no 
better safeguard against future war than the complete bank- 
ruptcy of governmental foreign credit throughout the world. In 
the later years of the Great War the British Government 
squandered £7,000,000 a day. No government has any business 
to do anything of the kind, because no government can 
afford to do it. The British Government borrowed some 
£#1,000,000,000 from the United States Government. If the 
United States Government had refused to lend that money, it 
could not have been added to the sum of waste. In private life 
most men cannot spend more money than they possess, because 
they cannot get credit except against security, and the security 
must normally be greater than the loan. ‘That is the safeguard 
against unsound personal finance. "The few persons who do 
contrive to obtain credit on false security are soon trapped in 
their own mesh, are exposed as bankrupt, and thereafter find it 
difficult to repeat the fraud. Governments, by contrast, are not 
subject to any super-national sanction. ‘The German Govern- 
ment in 1919 signed a certain obligation for war reparation to 
other governments. ‘The obligation was never honoured. It is 
no defence to argue that the obligation was signed under force, 
or that it was absurdly impossible to pay it. The German 
delegates in Paris could have refused to sign. They obviously 
ought to have refused, and taken the consequences. The 
French, Italian and other governments borrowed large sums 
from the British Government, and, with the exception of certain 
small Powers, never even attempted to repay the debt. The 
British Government has attempted to repay the United States, 
has indeed regularly met the service of the debt during the 
first ten years since it was funded; but, caught at last between 
the repudiated foreign liability to herself and her own continuing 
liability to her creditor, that government in its turn cannot now 
pay. ‘The answer is that the British Government in 1917 ought 
never to have incurred a liability which it could not meet unless 
its own political debtors honoured their debts. It was an easy 
guess that those political debtors would not honour their debts. 
The dilemma is that whereas the whole system of war political 
debt has broken down, and the British Government has been 
smothered under the débris, the United States Congress sees 
no reason why it should not continue to be paid by as many 
debtors as will continue to pay, and cares nothing for the 
circumstantial facts. The argument which differentiates inter- 
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national debts from debts incurred between parties of the same 
country has so far made no impression on the United States 
Congress. If one said to the average member of that Congress : 
‘‘ Foreign debts must be paid in goods or services, just as they 
are originally incurred in goods or services; and inasmuch as 
the American debts to Europe took the form of goods, America 
must either be repaid in goods or not at all,’’ he would probably 
answer: ‘‘ If I go to my tailor for a suit of clothes, he rightly 
expects to be paid in cash, not in kind.’’? He would, in short, 
refuse to recognise the difference between an obligation which 
can be satisfied by the debtor in the same currency as that 
which is used by the creditor, and an obligation which cuts 
across an exchange. Such ignorance is no worse than the 
ignorance shown by the British Government in 1917, when, 
having exhausted its own resources, it borrowed from the United 
States in order to go on lending to other nations. What would 
one say of a man who, having no money of his own, and wanting 
to lend money to a friend, not for a constructive, but for a 
destructive, purpose, borrowed the necessary sum from a third 
party, passed it on to his friend and endorsed the liability 
himself? Such a man would be regarded, rightly, as a danger 
to society. The conception itself is so extravagant that in 
practice it would not be possible. Before the man could borrow 
from the third party, that party would want to know the 
purpose for which the loan was to be used, and if he were 
satisfied that the purpose was good and likely to yield 
a profit, would next ask for a lien on tangible assets 
against the loan. The American Government, by contrast, 
lent nearly £1,000,000,000 to the British Government without 
security, and knowing that the recipient would pass on the 
money to the European battlefield to be “‘ blown to pieces ’’ (as 
the British Note to the United States of December rst, 1932, 
innocently put it). The United States Government, therefore, 
must accept a measure of blame for having made so imprudent an 
“* investment.”’ 

On the other hand it stands to the honour of the United 
States that she did less damage to the world during the Great 
War than any other belligerent Great Power, because she did 
not begin her share of the damage till the war was nearly over. 
There is even something to be said for the almost immovable 
obduracy of the United States Congress, which traditionally 
rejects all suggestions that the United States should collaborate 
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with other nations. Such obduracy makes it difficult for the 
United States to commit the grosser blunders such as the 
_ British Government is wont to commit in plunging immediately 
into European wars and financing them, although, on the other 
hand, it does harm both to the United States and to the rest 
of the world when it prevents the United States from acting 
upon the economic principle that nations either swim together 
or drown separately. Has any political gaffe in history been 
more disastrous to its authors than the Hawley-Smoot Tariff, 
which, in effect, forbade America’s debtors to pay their debts 
to America by the only means available for payment; or than 
the subsidies with which the American legislature bolstered up 
American agriculture with the like (and equally unintentional) 
effect ? 


From GENOA To LONDON. 


When the representatives of the sixty-seven governments met 
in the new Geological Museum, South Kensington, on June rath 
they started the second post-war political attempt to liberate 
commerce from its entanglements. ‘The Genoa Conference of 
April roth-May roth, 1922, which made the first attempt, was 
attended only by the several British governments and by 
twenty-nine European governments, including the Russian. It 
wholly failed to do direct good to commerce. ‘That is to say, 
the participant governments agreed upon certain good resolu- 
tions which thereafter they ignored. Yet commerce began to 
improve. Either the politicians had had no effect at all, or 
by their failure had stirred private enterprise to act in spite 
of them. ‘The Genoa Conference, indeed, could not in the 
nature of things have succeeded. Commerce is international 
on the widest scale, and a combined initiative of the British 
Empire and the European countries was too local to be business- 
like. By contrast the Monetary and Economic Conference that 
met in London on June 12th really was world-wide in its 
competence. 

The spectacle that met one’s eyes when the King and the 
Prime Minister made the opening speeches could not fail to 
stir one’s imaginative sense. One felt the irony of it, yet one 
could not suppress a hope that those men would do something 
reasonable before they dispersed. Sitting in their rows of 
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green-painted wooden benches, like an enlarged class of school- 
boys, were the governments of the world : American, European, 
Asiatic; Western and Eastern; all ‘‘ civilised,’ in varying 
degrees. [hey were in the same room. They had been forced 
there by a common adversity, which began in 1929 and con- 
tinued with increasing intensity through 1930, 1931, 1932, 1933. 
By 1933 the world’s trade had fallen in value by more than 
one-half. Measured by volume the fall was not so great: but 
the practical criterion was the price paid for the commercial 
products. As the world’s delegates sat by each other, they 
knew that there were 30,000,000 unemployed in the world, 
although one half of the world could produce but could not 
sell what the other half wanted, but could not buy. ‘‘ The 
markets are there,’’ said Mr. MacDonald on June rath, “‘ the 
labour to supply them is there, but the labour is not employed 
and the markets are not filled.’’ It had all been said before, 
many times. ‘The disturbing reflection was that the politicians 
there assembled were not free agents. Mr. Cordell Hull, for 
instance, the United States Secretary of State and chief United 
States delegate at the Conference, had to be guided, not by his 
own opinion whether it was good for nations to prevent each 
other from doing trade, but by what he imagined would be the 
‘“reaction’’ of Congress to what he said or did. ‘The 
machinery of international politics is difficult because its 
constituent parts are made by separate agents working on un- 
co-ordinated and even irreconcilable principles. The crude fact 
that in our time the nations of the world have for twenty years 
been engaged first in a physical and then in an economic war 
suggests that there is something singularly bad in what we 
know as “‘ civilisation.”’ 

On June r2th Mr. MacDonald also said: ‘‘ When we had a 
less efficient equipment for the making of wealth, our national 
incomes were greater.’? What presumably he meant was that 
in the old days, when fifty carpenters took a week to do what 
one carpenter and one machine can now do in a day, the world 
was better off; but why in that case describe the old method 
as “‘a less efficient equipment for the making of wealth ’’? 
Clearly it was more efficient. The criterion of general prosperity 
is that money should pass uninterruptedly from one person to 
another and thence to still another. That happens in the 
maximum degree when everybody can be given work which 
somebody else needs him to do. ‘The combined effect of 
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socialism and science is to damage the equipment for the 
making of wealth, for the one interferes between those who 
want work to be done and those who can do it, and the other 
tends to reduce the necessity for unskilled work. Masses of 
people need unskilled work, if they are to have any work at 
all. When instead they are left unemployed, the demand for 
other people’s work is also lessened by the spreading inability 
to buy it, and a vicious circle is started. 

We seem to have reached a time in the world’s history when 
governments are destroying the reserves of wealth by engaging 
in both physical and economic war on a devastating scale; are 
crippling commercial enterprise by the resultant political 
obstacles of too high taxation, tariffs and the rest; are attempt- 
ing to substitute State regulation in industry for the more 
elemental and direct play of supply and demand; and when 
science is adding to the disservices of politics by reducing the 
absolute sum of human work that needs to be done. Yet all 
history teaches that changed economic conditions produce their 
own redress, for man’s invention is born of man’s necessity. 
In the present instance, for example, it is possible to diagnose 
in many countries a growing distrust of the political method 
in all its aspects. In the spacious corridors of the new 
Geological Museum in Exhibition Road delegates and commen- 
tators in June 1933 were more openly sceptical of the chances 
of success by diplomatic conference than one ever before 
remembers in comparable circumstances; and the credit of 
governments as foreign borrowers had been torn to bits, or 
‘“blown to pieces,’’ to recall again the famous phrase. The 
effect of that scepticism was to suggest that the initiative in 
commerce must again revert to private enterprise; and the 
effect of that discredit was to suggest that money is not likely 
soon again to be diverted from commercial use to political 
waste. 


“Tax STATE AND Economic LIFE.”’ 


The essential problem of politics—that is the dilemma 
between the almost inevitable muddle of mass activity and the 
inevitability of such activity itself—causes increasing anxiety 
among ordinary sensible people. The very bigness of the 
problem, however, as often happens in such cases, has stirred 
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a will to solve it. It is one of its attributes that redress must 
logically come from the outside, not from the politicians them- 
selves. Wars, tariffs, exchange hold-ups are political work, 
the result of chaotic political forces that have no traditions or 
principles of common interest. 

An illustration of the general desire for redress was given 
on May 29th, when there met in London an academic kind of 
international conference, composed of non-political delegates— 
scholars, economists, financiers, scientists, professional men 
and intellectuals of nearly every kind—who for several years 
had been engaged upon an attempt to rid diplomacy of its 
terrors. Their axiom is that diplomacy, being an element of 
general human welfare comparable in its importance to the 
physical sciences, needs in its turn a scientific treatment; that 
the study of diplomacy needs to be organised, and a knowledge 
of its facts and problems to be given an established standard 
of values. 

Since 1918 sporadic attempts have been made by various 
groups of people in various countries to develop educational 
institutes for the single study of diplomacy. In Great Britain, 
for instance, there is the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs, an institution directly inspired by the Great War and 
its aftermath. ‘There are now three University Chairs wholly 
concerned with the study of international affairs : the Montague 
Burton Chair at Oxford, the Stevenson Chair at London 
University (School of Economics) and the Wilson Chair at 
Aberystwyth. There is the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace in the United States, and an increasing number 
of similar institutions in several other countries. 

To be of real use, however, it is clearly necessary (according 
to the generally prevalent view of such pioneers) that 
educational bodies whose object it is to study international 
problems should themselves be international in the sense that 
they should not only co-ordinate their work with each other, 
but should make contact with each other. One of the problems 
of diplomacy itself is that differing languages, standards of 
conduct, traditions, legal and moral principles make common 
action, and even common views, difficult to obtain. It would 
be odd if the separate national institutions studying diplomacy 
were to allow a similar obstacle to hamper their own work. 
That is why in 1928 the International Institute of Intellectual 
Co-operation of the League of Nations summoned a general 
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meeting of the various institutes from different countries. The 
meeting—the first Conference of Institutions for the Scientific 
Study of International Relations—took place in Berlin. It 
was followed by further annual meetings in London (1929), 
in Paris (1930), in Copenhagen (1931), in Milan (1932). ‘The 
chronicle of the Milan session has been published by the 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation. It was the sixth of the 
series that took place in London this year. The earlier sessions 
were occupied with the business of organising an international 
service of information, an exchange of professors and speakers, 
the publication of handbooks such as the Handbook of Reference 
Centres on International Affairs (1931) and a projected Lexicon 
of Political Terms to be published in English, French, German 
and Italian. 

The preparatory work was finished in 1931, and the decision 
taken to start the substantive work. ‘The Milan session last 
year therefore began a general study of the economic conse- 
quences of politics: that is of the effects produced in economic 
life by the actual political legislation of various States. At a 
time when such consequences were already a matter of everyday 
concern throughout the world, the evidence at the disposal of 
the conference was too large for one session, and became this 
year’s agenda as well. ‘The subject this year was described 
as ‘“‘ The State and Economic Life.’? One part of the work 
was to investigate the course of post-war international trade 
and international finance, another was to estimate the nature, 
extent and results of State intervention in private economic 
enterprise (industry, commerce, agriculture, finance) in various 
countries and its effects on international relations. 

The conference was composed of delegates from international 
institutions in thirteen countries: Austria, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, Poland, Roumania, Spain and the United States. 
Representatives from the League of Nations, the International 
Institute of Intellectual Co-operation, the European Centre of 
the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace (Paris), the 
Rockefeller Foundation, and from the following international 
institutions also attended: the Academy of International Law 
(The Hague), the Geneva Institute of International Relations, 
the Postgraduate Institute of Higher International Studies 
(Geneva), and the Institute of Pacific Relations (Honolulu), 
It was presided over by Sir Arthur Salter. 
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It is not easy to estimate the value of the work that was done. 
The session lasted from May 2oth to June 3rd, being essentially — 
concerned with the formal presentation of the results of research 
work carried out in the twelve months’ interval since the 
previous session. Most business-like people who are interested 
in the effect of politics upon commerce will apply to the London 
academic conference this criterion: did the delegates show any 
appreciation of the part played by political debt and by political 
economics in producing the great depression? The decisive 
thing in international commerce is the movement and the 
‘‘ velocity ’’ of money. As a motor-car engine needs a constant 
circulation of oil if it is to function smoothly, so international 
trade cannot function without a constant circulation of credits. 
One of the subjects discussed at the academic conference there- 
fore was ‘‘the Regulation of International Capital Movements.”’ 
The word ‘‘ regulation ’’ is itself formidable enough to cause 
a shiver to all experienced people, for too many of the world’s 
misfortunes are due to political regulation. It therefore is a 
source of satisfaction that the First Committee of the Con- 
ference, which considered this matter, recorded its view that 
““there had since the war been unwise, indiscriminate and 
excessive lending abroad, which is in some measure responsible 
for the present position,’’ and went on to specify as the chief 
form of such transaction the practice of inter-governmental 
borrowing to bridge budget deficits, to balance international 
payments and to meet war debts: all of them wholly 
indefensible expedients. 

On the other hand the committee did not seem fully to 
appreciate the essential distinction between governmental and 
commercial borrowing. In an attempt to formulate sound 
principles of foreign lending, it was suggested that there should 
be set up some kind of international body invested with an 
acknowledged competence to express a view upon the sound- 
ness of any proposed international loan. Nowadays, however, 
the feeling that has been provoked against any kind of “ inter- 
national ’’ control is so intense that such a body can hardly hope 
to attract general confidence. Quis custodiet ipsos custodes? 
And how could the custodians themselves even be appointed 
except by the politicians, to whom therefore they would owe 
allegiance? ‘To be fair, however, to the members of the first 
committee, one must record that in exploring the expedient 
of “extraneous intervention ’’ they qualified their suggestion 
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_by sad the fear that such intervention, practised in the area of 
national and international politics under the influence of 


political partisanship and nationalistic bias, might increase and 
not overcome the present disorders.’’ ‘The net result of the 
committee’s tendencies was to advocate the establishment of 
impartial and expert international bodies competent to recom- 
mend a code of soundness in international finance. 

It is a difficult conception. It seems not to have occurred 
to any member of the conference to argue that all foreign 
borrowing by governments is mischievous. It is because 
governments can and do borrow from each other that they 
plunge themselves into egregious muddles. Political debts 
are almost inevitably unproductive. The politicians who incur 
them are as ships that pass. ‘The betrayed electorate has no 
defence nor redress, for the substitution of another government 
cannot undo the harm except by the still greater harm of 
repudiation. 

How difficult it is to reach an agreement on any subject was 
illustrated by one of the general principles enunciated by the 
conference. It read thus: ‘‘ To advocate absolute free trade in 
goods and capital and unconditional fidelity to the gold standard, 
in a world in which private monopolies and public intervention 
of all kinds have very appreciably narrowed the field of free 
competition, would be to betray a lack of realism and of logic, 
which the earlier economists would be the first to condemn. It 
is, therefore, not in a spirit of revolt against the best traditions 
of economic thought, but in deference to deplorable but inescap- 
able facts, that the members of the Committee were led to 
advocate remedial action on the part of national States and of 
the international community.’’ What does that mean? On 
the face of it, it looks like a meaningless muddle and a con- 
fusion of thought. What it apparently was intended to convey 
was the notion that it is nowadays impossible to expect that 
the free operation of commercial finance and of the economic 
machinery of supply and demand can ever again be restored, 
because political interference has already gone too far, and 
therefore the only remaining hope is that the quality of such 
interference be improved. Such counsel, emanating from such 
a body, is a little disappointing. The clear deduction from all 
the premises is that commerce cannot prosper until it is freed 
from political interference: from wars, war debts, tariffs, 
exchange restrictions and the rest. To prescribe that the 
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politicians should be invited to indulge in less disastrous wars, 
smaller war debts, lower tariffs, fewer exchange restrictions 
is surely a form of pussyfooting. ‘The obvious only cure is that 
wars, war debts, tariffs, exchange restrictions be made totally 
impracticable. Is that impossible? It is impossible so long as 
it is generally thought to be impossible. The congress that 
met in London between May 2g9th and June 3rd, and will meet 
elsewhere a year hence, could surely help, not to consolidate 
an existing evil, but to remove it, difficult as the enterprise 
might be? ‘ 

GEORGE GLascow. 
June 15th, 1933. 
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CHAMBERLAIN AND GLADSTONE.* 


The second volume of Mr. Garvin’s work confirms the 
impressions of the first. It is beyond doubt one of the greatest 
biographies in our language. The theme is dramatic from 
beginning to end, and nobody but the author could have done it 
justice. He has a kindling sense of great issues which he 
communicates to his readers without apparent effort. His hero 
lives again in these thrilling pages, trenchant, resolute, incom- 
parable in attack, yet at bottom happier in construction than in 
conflict, far more human than the public realised, at times weary- 
ing of the ceaseless friction, and then girding himself once 
again for the fray. He ranks with Randolph Churchill and 
Lloyd George among the most effective political gladiators of 
the last half-century, surpassing the former in staying power 
and the latter in administrative capacity. It is a superb portrait, 


* The Life of Joseph Chamberlain. By J. l. Garvin, Vol. II. 1885-1895. 
Maemillan. 
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full of life and colour, admiring and applauding to the full, yet 
never concealing the spots on the sun. 

While the first volume covered half a century and surveyed 
business and municipal administration as well as national 
politics, the second is concerned with a single decade and is 
dominated by a single theme. Mr. Garvin strives to recall for 
the benefit of his younger readers the unique character of the 
Home Rule fight, the elemental passions that were unloosed, 
the parties that were shattered, the friendships that were severed 
with a cruel knife. It was, indeed, more like a convulsion of 
nature than an ordinary political disagreement, and the fierce 
light of history beats on the protagonists. In such a struggle 
two questions arise in regard to each of the chief actors: was 
he sincere and was he right? ‘‘ Sincerity, not consistency, is 
the real issue,’’ observes Mr. Garvin, but he claims both virtues 
for his hero. ‘The first will hardly be disputed by the careful 
student of this volume, for Chamberlain sacrificed his reversion 
of the leadership of a great party to his convictions. No man 
less deserved the name of Judas flung at him from the infuriated 
Irish benches. Nor can his consistency be successfully im- 
pugned, for it was his party which changed its Irish policy, not 
he. Before Gladstone’s conversion at the end of 1885 Chamber- 
lain, with his plan of provincial councils, was ahead of his chief. 
After the conversion he found himself in the rear. If he is to 
be censured, it is not for deserting a cause but for fearing to 
advance. He had precisely the same moral and political right 
to oppose the plan of an Irish Parliament as had Gladstone to 
propose it; and it is one of the outstanding merits of this work 
that Mr. Garvin fully realises that both men were swayed by 
the highest motives. 

A second question arises: which was right? Each reader 
must answer for himself, and Mr. Garvin’s eloquent pleading 
for his hero is unlikely to change the opinions that most of us 
formed long ago. ‘That Chamberlain had a larger share than 
anybody in killing the two Home Rule Bills is as clear as it 
was to Gladstone himself. But to kill the Bills of 1886 and 1893 
was not to kill Irish nationalism, as the Unionists were to dis- 
cover after Chamberlain had passed away. He had a vision of 
social reform which was utterly beyond the imaginative reach of 
his old chief. But equally the veteran Liberal understood that 
the Irish problem was a much deeper matter than administrative 
change, and that its only tolerable solution was to be sought in 
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a union of hearts. In other words Chamberlain could under- 
stand the aspirations of the working classes for a minimum 
standard of life, but not the aspirations of a little people for a 
government of their own. Mr. Garvin admits that his hero 
became for a time the loneliest figure on the stage, that his 
Federalist policy was too bold for the Conservatives, and that 
it only appealed to about 5 per cent. of the voters. He 


_ believed that if the land question was solved, Home Rule would 


be unnecessary. It was the fundamental error of the Unionists 
to underestimate the strength of the nationalist sentiment, and 
to believe that either ‘‘ twenty years of resolute government ”’ 
or “‘ killing Home Rule by kindness’? would do the trick. If 
the antics of de Valera are laid to the charge of the Gladstonians, 
we reply that that exasperating doctrinaire is the outcome of 
the decades of Unionist antagonism to the adoption of liberal 
ideas. 

If Gladstone be thus adjudged the more far-sighted of the two 
statesmen in regard to the Irish question, his tactical handling 
of a very difficult situation is open to the gravest criticism. His 
temperament, background and outlook differed so widely from 
that of Chamberlain that he never realised his power in the 
country till it was too late. Mr. Garvin says that it was the 
mistake of his life. Had the Liberal leader taken the ablest 
of his lieutenants into his confidence, the history of England 
might have been different. Who knows? He had to think 
of Parnell as well as of Chamberlain, and it was no use offering 
Ireland something that she would refuse. It is satisfactory to 
discover that even in the heat of the conflict Chamberlain and 
Gladstone respected one another, and Mr. Garvin’s portrait of 
“the magnificent old man ”’ is a triumph for which Gladstonians 
owe him abiding gratitude. Whatever we may think of Home 
Rule, it remains a tragedy that a man of such force and 
originality as Chamberlain should have severed his connection 
with his best friends, such as Dilke, Morley and Harcourt, and 
have been compelled to leave a good deal of his luggage behind 
him. ‘That he succeeded in leavening the Conservative party 
to some small extent we may read in the present volume, and we 
shall learn at greater length in the next. But he ceased in 1886 
to be the Radical leader for which his earlier career had destined 
him, and left the post vacant till it was temporarily filled twenty 


years later by Lloyd George. 
G. P. Goocn. 
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AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND.* 


These very timely volumes on the history of Australia and 
New Zealand will be read and closely studied with warm interest 
(inter alios) by the many English families who have links with 
these great Dominions. So familiar are their names as the home 
of great social, geographical and constitutional developments that 
it is difficult to realise, in the words of the learned Editors, that 


The origins of Australia belong to the England of the 
Younger Pitt; those of New Zealand to the early days of 
Queen Victoria. ‘The planting of the Anglo-Saxon stock in 
the Southern Pacific and the rise of two young English 
nations have taken place almost within living memory. Here 
are no offshoots of Stuart and early Hanoverian England, but 
of that Victorian England now just passing from our sight. 
Living men may well remember the squatter aristocracy of 
Australia in its pioneer days and the small bands of settlers 
who occupied the fertile valleys of New Zealand and struggled 
for the land with the Maori tribes. In these youngest 
Dominions English colonisation did not flow in channels 
opened by other European peoples, as in Canada and South 
Africa, but chose its own path, and created and solved its 
own problems in an isolation that remained for long almost 
unique in history. 


When Mr. Robert Dawson, “late Chief Agent of the 
Australian Agricultural Company ’’ (the engineer who first 
brought water into Sydney), published in 1830 his stout book 
entitled The Present State of Australia; a description of the 
Country, its advantages and prospects, with reference to Emigra- 
tion: and a particular account of the manners, customs, and condi- 
tion of its Aboriginal Inhabitants we obtain the first reasoned 
account of a vast region, and that was only a hundred years ago. 
In the elaborate bibliography of the Cambridge History this 
remarkable work is stated to have been published in Sydney 
in 1831. This must have been a second edition, since the first 
edition was published by Smith Elder in London from their 
Cornhill office in 1830 and was dedicated to Viscount Barrington. 
At that date the interior of Australia was quite unknown. 

Dreams of Terra Australis were dreamt at a very early date, 
and it was thought in the sixteenth century that Marco Polo 
in the thirteenth had located Australia, and the actual position 


* The Cambridge History of the British Empire. General Editors : J. Hol- 
land Rose, A. P. Newton, FE. A. Benians. Vol. VII, Part I, Australia, Advisor 
for the Dominion of Australia, Ernest Scott. Part II, Advisor for the 
Dominion of New Zealand, J. Hight. Cambridge: at the University Press. 
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of the island-continent had been guessed in various speculations 
about the Pacific Ocean, as Magellan called it. Jean Rotz’s 
map of 1542, presented to King Henry VIII, almost certainly 
includes Australia, and Dr. J. A. Williamson, in his chapter on 
the Exploration of the Pacific, says that if these early ‘‘ carto- 
graphers merely guessed the existence of Australia, they made 
an extraordinarily correct guess; and Rotz at least indulged 


in no guesswork in dealing with any other part of the world 


which appears in his atlas.’’ MHawkins, Grenville and other 
men of Devon believed in a “‘ beautiful Terra Australis, a con- 
tinent stretching through thirty degrees of latitude,’’? and Drake 
set sail to find it in 1577, but the wind in the Pacific proved 
impossible and he contented himself with sacking the treasures 
of Peru. In 1606 the Spanish explorer Fernandez de Quiros 
discovered the New Hebrides, which he named Austrialia del 
Espiritu Santo in the belief that the quest was ended. On the 
way back one of his ships traversed the Torres Straits and 
may have sighted Australia. In 1616 Hartog, a Dutch explorer, 
sighted the west coast, and in 1627 another Dutchman sighted 
the southern coast of Australia. In 1642 Abel Janszoon Tasman 
rounded Van Dieman’s Land and discovered New Zealand. His 
great voyage “‘ revealed New Zealand and Tasmania and had 
definitely proved the insularity of Australia ’’ and in 1644 he 
coasted the whole of the Gulf of Carpentaria and proved that 
Australia was one land mass. In 1688 and again in 1699 
William Dampier, the English voyager, visited the west coast, 
and in 1744-8 John Campbell urged the examination of the 
unvisited east coast. British and French discoveries in the 
Pacific are recorded in the third quarter of the eighteenth 
century, and in 1768 a British expedition was formed not only 
to observe the transit of Venus, since the Admiralty ‘‘ desired 
a definite answer to the question of the existence of a southern 
continent.’? James Cook, sailing under “ secret instructions,” 
which only came to light in 1928, gave them the information. 
On April 20th, 1770, he was in Bass Strait and passed north- 
ward along a new coast which he named New South Wales. The 
Endeavour arrived back in England in May 1771. His second 
voyage—‘‘ a feat of navigation such as no man before him had 
approached ’’—lasted from 1772 to 1775, in which he visited 
New Zealand three times. 

On January 21st, 1788, the first penal fleet arrived at the 
finest harbour in the world in command of the first Governor, 
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Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N. The harbour was named Sydney 
after Lord Sydney. Phillip declared before he sailed, “as I 
do not wish convicts to lay the foundations of an Empire, I think 
that they should ever remain separated from the garrison and 
other settlers that may come from Europe.’ This use of New 
South Wales and Van Dieman’s Land was indeed a sad begin- 
ning, but in fact the practice of transportation ceased in 1840, 
except to West Australia. 

In 1820 the total number of the inhabitants of New South 
Wales was 23,939, the majority of whom were convicts or ex- 
convicts, but in the next decade there was a free newspaper 
press. An Act of 1823 created a Legislative Council, and there 
was a demand for local self-government. The Amending Act 
in 1828 was in force till 1842. “The coming of Sir George Gipps, 
who had had great experience in Lower Canada, had effects 
on the constitutional position, and the scheme of local govern- 
ment of 1842 showed the growth of the colony and of free 
ideas. After Gipps left in 1846 Lord Grey proposed to revive 
transportation, but the proposal gave rise to such a storm that 
Grey yielded in 1849. At that date elected members were 
admitted to the Legislative Assembly in New South Wales, and 
then the discovery of gold in 1851—gold had been known of 
long before—created an entirely new situation. It was a turn- 
ing-point in the history of Australia. 

In the years 1840-50 the increase of population was nearly 
215,000. From 1850 to 1860 the increase exceeded 740,000. By 
1857-8 the population of Victoria alone exceeded the population 
of the whole continent in 1853. Railway building had begun 
in 1848 and rapidly increased. The Constitution was growing. 
In 1842 administration was placed on a sound basis and the 
Constitution Act of 1850 ‘‘ gave to the Australian Colonies a 
common starting-point for constitutional development,’’ for local 
government as the forerunner of modern responsible govern- 
ment. The colony of Queensland was created in 1850, and six 
years before this the entire colony of New South Wales had 
received responsible government, but the time for central 
government of the whole continent was not yet, though in fact 
Sir Charles Fitzroy was appointed Governor-General of Her 
Majesty’s Australian possessions. ‘That office lapsed. Yet the 
final step was taken in the reign of Queen Victoria and the 
Federal Commonwealth of Australia was established as from 
January 1st, 1901. The famous Queen died on January 22nd, 
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1go1, after the longest reign in the history of Great Britain. 
Her grandson, then Duke of York, now King George V, opened 
the first Federal Parliament on May goth, 1901, in the reign 
of King Edward VII. 

The economic and constitutional history of Australia is fully 
dealt with in these pages by specialists, and is of profound 
interest as showing that England was intent on making no 
mistakes in the processes of vital growth. The Empire had 
learnt its lessons, and the particularly difficult problems of 
Australia were dealt with by a series of masterly hands. ‘The 
part played by Australia in the World War, its post-war 
economic and cultural problems and its position in the British 
Imperial system of free nations is well dealt with and makes 
fascinating reading. "The same can be said of New Zealand, 
a Commonwealth with a great and a deserved future. In these 
few notes special weight has been laid on the beginnings of 
things, since both Australia and New Zealand are examples— 
with perhaps the exception of certain mistakes in the Maori 
wars, now so forgotten that there is an utter absence of race 
discrimination—of wise statesmanship in successive generations 
of English statesmen in dealing with abnormal problems. The 
process was completed just in time and these two great 
Dominions are safe, with the whole force of the British Empire 
behind them, in the confusion and danger of eastern and south- 
eastern Asiatic problems that might have affected their future. 

J. E. G. vE M. 


THE FAITH OF ANCIENT ROME.* 


Mr. Cyril Bailey in these learned and delightful pages gives 
the reader the substance of his lectures delivered as Sather 
Professor of Classical Literature in the University of California. 
This volume is in fact the tenth volume of Sather Classical 
Lectures. It deals successively with various aspects of Magic, 
with the belief in and worship of spirits and thereby peers into 
the origins of Roman worship that emerge in historic classical 
time. We see in these times foreign influences and the worship 
of strange and sometimes non-Aryan gods, though the influence 
of Greece was in a large measure Aryan and so could be grafted 


* Phases in the Religion of Ancient Rome. By Cyril Bailey. Oxford 
University Press. 
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on to the more spiritual but less centralised faith of the Roman 
rural tribes. We see, indeed, the fact if not the spirit of 
worship becoming more and more formal, more and more 
elaborate and, despite the popularity of the Cult of Jupiter, 
more and more divorced from the life of the people, until we 
find at last a State religion centering round the worship of, first, 
Rome and its people, and then of the head of the State. 

Mr. Bailey goes on to record the influence of Oriental cults 
in Rome which gave rise on the one hand to disastrous license 
and on the other intense mysticism. Besides religious cults 
there was the influence of philosophy on the thoughts and lives 
of thinking men and women from the middle of the second 
century before Christ. Though Cicero in the first century 
before our era belonged to the Academic or Platonic School, 
with a leaning towards Stoicism, he tells us a good deal about 
the spiritual thought of the time. ‘There was a religious side 
to Epicurean thought, a negative side it is true, but one that 
stimulated thought about religious things. On the other hand 
Stoicism was essentially religious, and Juppiter became under 
this aspect of thought a monotheistic God and was intangibly 
but definitely linked up with the spiritual cravings of the Early 
Roman people. ‘The popularity of Mithraism from the third 
century, or, indeed, far earlier, with the soldier and the people 
generally, was all to the good, since it was based, Mr. Bailey 
says, on the ancient Persian philosophy. ‘The theology was 
old enough, but in this theology 

it is clear that what would appeal to the educated and 
thoughtful Roman was the dualism of the powers of good 
and evil: it seemed to provide a theological solution for the 
problem of evil and a theological basis for the understanding 
of the universe and of human life. But this would not of 
itself account for the popularity of Mithraism, especially with 
the rough soldiers of the Roman army. The unique appeal 
to the common man was that in Mithraism there was a 
morality with a theological and religious basis. . .. It is 
impossible not to realise that in this theological and moral 
aspect Mithraism was on a higher plane than its rivals. for 
it made an appeal both to the mind and to the conscience 
which none of them possessed. It was because of these 
high qualities that Mithraism proved the most serious rival 


to Christianity, which in so many external aspects it 
resembled. 


For the cultured Roman the Epicurean faith, though it gave 
no force to the doctrine of immortality nor of faith in gods that 
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take an interest in the world, gave tranquillity in the very act 
of worshipping the sublime tranquillity of the remote, 
untroubled deities. Mr. Bailey thinks that there was a 
practical and ethical side to this worship which it may be 
thought by some had an affinity to the beliefs of some of our 
eighteenth-century Deists. The Stoics thought that God is 
a rational spirit who is the universe and that Man has some 
relation to this God who himself determines the way of a 
deterministic Universe. It is not the laws of nature but the 
maker of these laws, who personally presides over their evolu- 
tion, that determines the process of the Universe. Mind and 
body cannot be distinguished. ‘Thoughts like these are not 
uncommon at the present day, when Man has been faced with 
a new theory of the structure of the Universe. Stoicism, says 
Mr. Bailey, ‘‘ made a strong appeal to the educated classes 
at Rome and came to have popular influence,’’ and it had some 
notion of personal immortality and even of purgatory. But 
it was not a coherent system, though it linked up popular and 
intellectual beliefs. These various faiths were the necessary 
forerunners of Christianity, ‘‘ nor could the Gospel have won 
its way if it had not found an echo in the religious searchings 
and even the religious beliefs of the time.’’ ‘The administrative 
methods of the Roman Empire gave Christianity the means 
of growth, but it seems clear that the prehistoric Roman faith 
in spiritual things played some basic part in the life of 
Christianity itself. J. E. G. pE M. 


FRENCH, GERMAN AND ENGLISH 
Perel oy vie 


At a time when the question of legal reform is being actively 
considered, Courts and Judges in France, Germany and Eng- 
land, by Mr. R. C. K. Ensor, is of particular interest. The 
comparative study of foreign institutions often provides a useful 
background for reform. In many cases proposals for reform 
may, as Mr. Ensor points out, ‘‘ have been placed beyond the 
sphere of speculation by observed facts in foreign experience.’”’ 
Reform by comparison is most effective when by the essential 
similarity of the institutions a feature in one may be absorbed 
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easily by the other. This has actually happened in various 
Continental judicial systems. The Anglo-Saxon and Conti- 
nental systems of legal administration are, however, funda- 
mentally different, and to borrow a single idea must virtually 
involve the incorporation of large blocks of the foreign system. 
In attempting to alter the English system by this comparative 
method, it is not, therefore, unnatural that Mr. Ensor should 
wish to establish in this country most of the system at work 
in France and Germany. The author suggests, amongst other 
things, the creation of a Ministry of Justice, the localisation of 
courts, and the combination of trained judges and lay justices 
in the petty sessional courts on the German model. 

It is difficult to appreciate what real benefits such changes 
involve. Indeed the establishment of a Ministry of Justice 
would encourage the growth of political appointments and illicit 
influence so common upon the Continent. The confidence of 
the public in the independence of the Bench and the Bar would 
be gravely impaired if the judiciary were dominated by a 
Government Department. The Continental citizen naturally 
accepts, as consistent with his traditions of government, a 
highly bureaucratic system. He regards, rightly, the judiciary 
as an organ of the executive government. Among the Anglo- 
Saxon nations, on the other hand, the judiciary has always 
been regarded as quite distinct and even opposed to the execu- 
tive government. Montesquieu lays special stress upon this 
fact. The Englishman still regards the judiciary as a consti- 
tutional safeguard against bureaucratic encroachment. ‘To incor- 
porate the judicial system within this very bureaucracy is not 
merely a legal change but would involve a fundamental viola- 
tion of the British Constitution. 

Mr. Ensor is anxious to increase the localisation of courts. 
He declares, quite rightly, that the services of the judicature 
“should be sufficiently localised for the public, which wishes 
to utilise them, to be spared avoidable inconvenience and cost.’’ 
But it cannot be lightly assumed that “here . . . it is plain that 
the English judicial system lags very far behind those of 
France and Germany.’ In his enthusiasm for separate 
hierarchies of local courts, Mr. Ensor has greatly under- 
estimated the working of the English circuit system. His con- 
tention that the High Court litigant is put to enormous incon- 
venience and expense is wide of the mark. The author refers 
to “the old-fashioned King’s Bench circuit, with its solemn 
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visitations twice or, at most, thrice in the year.’’ In actual fact 
Liverpool and Manchester each have four assizes annually and 
enjoy two High Court judges for the greater part of the 
legal year. In the other great centres of population there is 
adequate provision for local trials. It is true that with a few 
exceptions “‘ all the Chancery Courts . . . sit in London.’? The 
cases which come before them ‘‘ include disputes over not a few 
classes of subjects which are part of the daily life of every com- 
mercial community in England and Wales.’’ But it is equally 
true that the Chancery Division to a large extent dispenses 
with oral evidence and does not require the presence of the 
parties. For these reasons also the centralisation of the Appel- 
late Courts in London involves no hardship. Indeed the com- 
plaint to-day is that a local trial at nisi prius is more rapidly 
disposed of than a similar trial in London. 

Mr. Ensor’s objection to the system of lay and unpaid 
magistrates has greater weight. The appointment to the local 
Bench as a reward for political services is notorious. Cases have 
not infrequently occurred where the decision of the Justices has 
been influenced by their political or social outlook. But in the 
vast majority of cases they administer the law conscientiously 
and without bias. The author maintains that the rough and 
ready knowledge of human nature possessed by the average 
magistrate is insufficient. 


The march of psychological and criminal study has 
rendered the whole system an anachronism. Modern 
research and reflection show the trial and sentencing of 
criminals (especially of incipient offenders) to be a much less 
simple affair than our ancestors supposed. We are coming 
to see it as a task for special people with a special training. 


Mr. Ensor proposes that a trained judge should sit with the lay 
justices on the model of the German Schéffen. There is much 
to be said for this view. It is indeed an anachronism that Lon- 
don and a few of the great towns should alone enjoy the services 
of an expert magistrature. 

Uncertainty and the cost of litigation may be, as Mr. Ensor 
says, ‘‘ the factors which chiefly deter litigants under the Eng- 
lish system.’’ But the remedy does not lie in reorganising the 
judicial system of courts and judges. The root of the matter 
is cumbersome procedure and high costs. Reform in those fields 
will enable every potential litigant to enjoy the justice which our 
Courts provide. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY STUDIES.* 


This interesting and, in parts, technical book was not needed 
to remind the public that Cambridge is alive. The very names 
of persons such as the Master of Trinity College and Professor 
Eddington show that the University is very much alive and 
up to date. Mr. Harold Wright, the able editor of these nine 
studies by younger men, claims that they ‘‘leave the impression 
that Cambridge is not a repository of dead learning, but a 
living centre of intense mental activity from which the 
world of thought must be continually enriched.’’ These studies 
are not needed for that purpose, but must be judged on their 
own merits. "These merits are substantial, though one or two 
of the essays do not err on the side of modesty. But that 
perhaps is a good fault, since it shows that the authors know, 
at any rate, their own minds. 

‘The essays deal with Philosophy (the aim of which Mr. R. B. 
Braithwaite defines as the clarification of thought), Mathe- 
matics (in which Mr. M. H. A. Newman dwells on the Principia 
Mathematica of Mr. Whitehead and Earl Russell, and declares 
that in the hands of Professors Einstein and Dirac physics has 
become axiomatic and not merely constructive), the Craft of 
Experimental Physics by Mr. P. M. S. Blackett (one of the 
best essays in the book), Chemistry by Dr. C. P. Snow (which 
runs Mr. Blackett’s essay very close), Physiological Research 
by R. K. Matthews and B. H. C. Matthews (a modest and very 
able paper which realises in practice the great difficulty or 
impossibility of understanding the performance of  brain- 
functions), Biology by Mr. C. H. Waddington (in which a 
valuable discussion is given as to the problem of the preserva- 
tion of mutations), History by Mr. R. E. Balfour (in which it 
is declared with truth that a historian must be both an artist 
and a scientist), the Study of Classics at Cambridge by Mr. 
B. L. Hallward and lastly English Literature by Mr. F. L. 
Lucas. 

The omissions of subjects are somewhat curious. ‘The study 
of modern languages, one of the great activities at Cambridge, 
is not thought worthy of inclusion; no Cambridge economists 
could be found to explain their varying and various views to 
the world when Economics is the subject of the greatest Inter- 
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national Congress that the weary world has ever seen; while 
the Cambridge theologians (always famous all the world over) 
were not even invited. The great modernist theologians, such 
as the Bishop of Birmingham, like the great modern physicists, 
such as Professor Eddington and Sir James Jeans, do not hold 
views on the nature of things that quite fit in with that 
philosophy of clarity—which to some minds may not seem very 
clear—preached in the essay on Philosophy. 
J. E. G. DE M. 


SHORTER REVIEWS. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Looking Forward* is a revised selection 
from articles and speeches before his entry into the White House, 
with the fine Inaugural Address of March 4th as a pendant. ‘This 
vigorous little book will remind many readers of Woodrow Wilson’s 
The New Freedom, published twenty years ago, for there is much 
in common between the two Democratic Presidents. Each of them 
has a clear-cut system of thought and an enviable power of articu- 
late expression. Both are Liberals, with a lofty view of the 
capacities of human nature and a remarkable grip of concrete 
issues. Both are born leaders of men, speaking with authority, 
proud of American traditions, yet conscious of the unity of the 
world. The first two chapters, entitled ‘‘ Reappraisal of Values ”’ 
and ‘‘ Need for Economic Planning,’’ strike the key-notes of his 
appeal. We then proceed to the discussion of particular problems 
such as land utilisation, agriculture, taxation, power, railways, 
tariffs, the judiciary, crime and banking. The chapter on 
‘“‘ National and International Unity ”’ is of particular interest at a 
moment when the World Economic Conference isin session. ‘‘ The 
League has not developed along the course contemplated by its 
founder,’’ he complains, ‘‘ nor have the principal members shown 
a disposition to divert the huge loans spent on armaments into the 
channels of legitimate trade, balanced budgets and payments of 
obligations.’’ But though he no longer desires the entry of his 
country into the League as he did in 1920, he is ready for co- 
operation along other lines. It is a bracing little book, full of faith, 
courage and goodwill. 

* * * 


Dr. W. Nembhard Hibbert’s volume on Jurisprudence} is 
“the result of more than thirty years of teaching this subject 
for the University of London.’ Dr. Hibbert is perhaps one 
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of the last of the disciples of John Austin, but he says frankly 
that ‘ though an Austinian by training the author is not a bigot, 
as will appear from his many criticisms of Austin’s views,’ and 
adds with great truth, ‘‘ We ought not to lose sight of the value 
of Austin’s teaching as to the necessity of accuracy of terminology 
and of a true appreciation of the actual nature and value of 
National law.’? Maine pays a tribute to Austin in his first 
publication, and indeed there can be no doubt that Austin, like 
Maine, was a master of method. The trouble with Austin is 
that he relies ultimately upon force as the sanction of law, and 
the history of jurisprudence, still unknown in his time, shows 
that to be untrue. Dr. Hibbert deals (inter alia) with the nature 
and history of jurisprudence, sovereignty, the development and 
methods of national law, the classification of rights—some 
thinkers hold that in pure jurisprudence there are no such things 
as Rights but only Duties—and codification. As a teacher the 
author is direct and to the point, but is not fully concerned with 
the philosophy of law, and there are many foreign writers whom 
he neglects in his analysis. Dr. Hibbert’s use of the words 
‘‘ Jurisprudence being the science of National Law ’’ must be 
to many thinkers misleading. Jurisprudence has a much wider 
scope. 
* * * 


So This Is Poland,* by F. W. von Oertzen (translated by 
R. T. Clark) is the most sensational book on its subject yet pub- 
lished in English. The author is a German whose duties took him 
to Poland as a soldier during the war and as a journalist in the 
following years. He presents us, not with a history of the new 
republic, but with a series of vivid snapshots of leading events, 
beginning with the defeat of the Bolshevist armies outside the 
gates of Warsaw in 1920. We are told of the seizure of Vilna 
by Zeligowski, of Korfanty’s activities in Upper Silesia in 1921, 
of Pilsudski’s coup in 1926, of the brutal persecution of the 
Ruthene peasants in Eastern Galicia, of the crusade against 
German schools, of the horrors inflicted on the Opposition in 
the fortress of Brest-Litovsk. It is sickening to read of such 
savagery in a State which owes its existence in great measure 
to the success of British arms. Poland is in the grip of a ruthless 
despotism which sticks at nothing. It is a sad disappointment 
to Englishmen who welcomed the resurrection of an independent 
Poland to watch the abuse of its new-found liberty. This darkly 
tinted volume is, of course, only one aspect of the story, and a 
very different picture is given in the recent work of Machray. 
Much has been achieved, and there are plenty of civilised Poles. 
We must hope that ordered liberty and equality before the law 
will return some day, and that the Polish Republic will regain 
the sympathies and respect which have been so largely forfeited 
by the misdeeds of its rulers. 
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Jack Sheppard* is a new volume in the Notable British Trials 


Series, edited by the late Mr. Horace Bleackley and Mr. S. M. 


Ellis. In 1724, Jack Sheppard was hanged at the age of twenty- 
two for the commission of a number of comparatively small thefts 
spread over a period of less than eighteen months. Upon four 
occasions by the use of extraordinary skill and courage he escaped 


from prison. For a century he was regarded, in Mr. Bleackley’s 


words, as “‘a savage and unscrupulous marauder. It was imagined 
that the man who could make such havoc with the bolts and 
bars and manacles of strong prisons must be the superman of 
crime, an ogre among cracksmen.’? ‘This viewpoint, however, 
began to change when Harrison Ainsworth published his famous 
Jack Sheppard in 1839. In the mass of literature and the 
innumerable plays which followed, Jack Sheppard was treated 
sympathetically, if not heroically, as the victim of a crude and 
barbarous system. Reformation played no part in a scheme 
designed only to punish and repress. ‘‘ It was his ill fortune,’’ 
as Mr. Ellis points out, ‘‘ to be born out of time, when his abilities, 


pluck, endurance, agility, strength, humour, and happy disposi- 
tion that could overcome all difficulties never found their right 


use but were diverted to a wrong course. ‘There was no one 
to counsel and direct him after his first step on the broad road 


which led to destruction.’? To-day Jack Sheppard would have 
- gone to Borstal and have been given at least the chance to reform, 


denied him when he lived. In addition to a comprehensive account 
of the life of Jack Sheppard and the literature which centres round 
his name, this volume includes a short biography, reprinted from 
the Bloody Register of 1764, of the notorious Jonathan Wild, who 
was both thief and detective at once. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Mr. R. G. Howarth has edited ‘‘ Letters and the Second Diary 
of Samuel Pepys.’’+ The first and some later editions of the 
Diary contained a selection of letters, more appeared in the Life 
published in 1841, and still more were printed in the late Dr. 
J. R. Tanner’s Pepys Cockerell Papers in 1926. The historical 
importance of the letters is undoubted, and this selection will 
be welcomed by students of the famous Diary commenced on 
January 1st, 1660, and continued till May 31st, 1669. On July 
30th, 1683, Pepys was sent, as secretary to Lord Dartmouth, to 
Tangier, and he also visited Spain. He returned to England 
in March 1684 ‘‘ having kept, throughout his travels, a journal 
in shorthand which has a claim to be styled his Second Diary. 
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_.. The difference between the earlier and later Pepys is well 
illustrated in the Second Diary.’’ Samuel Pepys is not an edifying 
character despite his love of learning and learned men; but Mrs. 
Skinner seems to have a sobering effect on what Mr. Howarth 
calls his ‘‘ undiscriminating amorousness.’’ 


x * x ; 


‘“ A Century of Emancipation,’’* by Sir John Harris, is an 
admirable blend of expert knowledge and skilful popularisation. 
The author’s services to one of the greatest causes in the world are 
well known, and his latest contribution to the welfare of the slaves 
is exceptionally timely. For the centenary of abolition in the 
British Empire compels us to ask not only what has been done, 
but how much remains to be done. Sir John is equally successful 
in reviving the heroic figures of the humanitarian movement and in 
focusing attention on the dark spots of the world of to-day. Many 
of his readers are old enough to remember the atrocities of the 
Congo, the Putumayo and the Portuguese islands, and it is inspiring 
to recall the efforts to expose and eradicate the abuses. The closing 
chapter, which surveys the world from China to Abyssinia, should 
leave the reader with a tingling sense of compassion and 


responsibility. 
* * * 


Mr. A. C. Horth in ‘‘ Design and Handicraft’’+ has produced 
a book full of excellent suggestions which give a fuller meaning 
to the word ‘‘ design ’”’ to students not only of art but of handi- 
craft. He says with truth that ‘‘ there is a considerable amount 
of misconception as to what design really means. It is not 
the making of patterns or a pleasing arrangement of colour, but 
the whole and complete plan of a piece of work.’’ Purposefulness 
is at the root of design. It is creative and uses decoration, 
ornamentation, patterns in the course of a thorough understand- 
ing of appropriate tools, of materials and their constructive use. 
In the case of handicraft pure art is indispensable. ‘‘ Art and 
craft are inseparable.’? The old workers in glass, for instance, 
knew this and made the union immortal. Design primarily is 
a matter of deep thought, and Mr. Horth in his fully illustrated 
book realises its fundamental educational importance. 
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